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By W. MASON, M. A. 
AK 
A Carden is the pureſt of human Pleaſures, it is the greateſt 
Refreſhment to the Spirits of Man; without which Buildings and 
Palaces are but groſs Handy-works. And a Man ſhall ever 
fee, that when Ages grow to Civility and Elegancy, Men come 


to build ſtately, ſooner than to garden finely ; As if Gatdening 


were the greater Perſection. 
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BOOK TAE FIRST. 


To thee, divine SIMPLICITY ! to thee, 

Beſt arbitreſs of what is good and fair, 

This verſe belongs. O, as it freely flows, 

Give it thy powers of pleaſing ; elſe in vain 

It ftrives to teach the rules, from Nature drawn, 
Which all ſhould follow, if they wiſh to add 

To Nature's careleſs graces ; lovelieſt then 

When, o'er her form, thine eaſy {kill has taught 
The robe of Spring in ampler folds to flow. 

Haſte, Goddeſs ! to the woods, the lawns, the vales, 
That lie in rude luxuriance, and but wait | 

B | Thy 
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Thy call to bloom with beauty. I meanwhile, \ , 
Attendant on thy ſtate ſerene, will mark : 
Its faery progreſs, wake th* accordant ſtring, \ 
And tell how far, beyond the tranſient glare | 
Of fickle faſhion, or of formal art, 


Thy flowery works with charm perennial pleaſe. | 


Ye too, ye ſiſter Powers! that, at my birth, 
Auſpicious ſmil'd, and o'er my cradle drop'd 
'Thoſe magic ſeeds of Fancy, which produce 
A Poet's feeling, and a Painter's eye, 

Come to your votary's aid ; for well ye know 
How ſoon my infant accents liſp'd the rhyme, 
How ſoon my hands the mimic colours ſpread, 
And vainly hop'd to ſnatch a double wreath 
From Fame's unfading laurel ; arduous aim, 
Yet not inglorious; nor perchance deyoid 


Of fruitful ufe to this fair argument; 


If ſo, with lenient ſmiles, ye deign to chear, 

At * this ſad hour, my deſolated ſoul, 

For deem not ye that I reſume the lyre 

To court the world's applauſe ; my years mature 


Have 


This poem was begun in the year 1967, not long af- 
ter the death of the amiable perſon here mentioned, 
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Have learn'd to flight the toy. No, *tis to ſooth 
That agony of heart, which they alone, 
Who beſt have lov'd, who beſt have been belov'd; 
Can feel, or pity ; ſympathy ſevere ! 
Which ſhe too felt, when on her pallid lip 
The laff farewel hung trembling, and beſpoke 
A wiſh to linger here, and bleſs the arms 
She left for heaven. She died, and heav'n is hers 1. 
Be mine, the penſive ſolitary balm 
That recollection yields. Yes, Angel pure! 
While Memory holds her ſeat, thine image ſtill 
Shall reign, ſhall triumph there ; and when, as now 
Imagination forms a Nymph divine 
To lead the fluent ſtrain, thy modeſt bluſh, 
Thy mild demeanor, thy unpractis'd ſmile 
Shall grace that Nymph, and ſweet Simplicity 

Be dreſs'd (Ah meek Mar1a!) in thy charms. 


Begin the Song | and ye of Albion's ſons 
Attend ; Ye freeborn, ye ingenuous few, 

Who heirs of competence, if not of wealth, 
Preſerve that veſtal purity. of foul _ 

Whence genuine taſte proceeds. TY you, bleſt 


_ youths, ' 
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I ling ; whether in academic groves 

Studious ye rove, or, fraught with learning's ffores,- | 
Viſit the Latian plain, fond to tranſplant 

Thoſe arts which Greece did, with her Liberty, 
Reſign to Rome. Yet know, the.art I ſing - 
Ev'n there ye ſhall not learn; Rome knew it not 
While Rome was free ! Ah! hope not then to find 


In laviſh ſuperſtitions Rome the fair 


Remains. Meanwhile, of old and claſſic aid 

Th frbittef be the ſearch, your eyes entranc'd 

Shall catch thoſe glowing ſcenes, that taught a 
__ _*CLAVUDE 

To grace his canvaſs with Heſperian hues, 

And ſcenes like theſe, on Memory's tablet drawn, 

Bring back to Britain ; there give local form 


To each Idea, and, if Nature lend 


Materials fit of torrent, rock, and ſhade, 
Produce new Tivolis. But learn to rein 
Thy Kill within the limit ſhe allows. 

Great Nature ſcorns control: ſhe will not bear 
One beauty foreign to the ſpot or ſoil 

She gives thee to adorn ; tis thine alone 

'To mend, not change her features. Does her hand 
Stectch forth a leveł lawn ? ah, hope not thou 


To 
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'To lift the mountain there. No mountains frown 
Around ? ah, wiſh not there the level lawn. 

Yet ſhe permits thine art; diſcreetly us d, 

To ſmooth or ſcoop the rugged and the plaig, 
But dare with caution; elſe expect, bold man 
'The injur'd Genius of the place to riſe 

In ſelf:defence; and, like ſome giant fiend | 
'That frowns in Gothic ſtory, ſwift deſtroy 

By night, the puny labours of thy day. 


What then muſt he attempt, whom niggard fate | 
Has fixt in ſuch an inauſpicious ſpot = 

As bears no trace of beauty? mult he fit 

Dull and inactive in the deſert waſte, 

Since Nature there no happy feature wears . 

To wake and meet his ſkill ? Believe the Muſe, 

She does not know that inauſpicious ſpot 

Where Beauty is thus niggard of her ſtore ; 
Believe the Muſe; thro? this terreſtrial vaſt 

The ſeeds of grace are ſown, profuſely ſown, _ 
Ev'n where we leaſt may hope; the deſert hills 
Will hear the call of art; the vallies dank 

Obey her juſt beheſts, and ſmile with charms 
Congenial to the ſoil, and all its own. 


* 


\ 
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For tell me where's the deſert ? there alone 
Where man reſides not : or if chance reſides, 
He is not there the man his Maker form'd, 
Induſtrious man, by Heav'n's firſt law ordain'd 
To earn his food by labour. In the waſte 
1 Place thou that man with his primeval arms, 
is plough-ſhare, and his ſpade, nor ſbalt thou long 
Impatient wait a change; the waſte ſhall ſmile 8 

With yellow harveſts; what was barren heath 

Shall ſoon be verdant mead. Now then ariſe, 

Now let thine art, in union with his toil, 

Exert its powers, and give, with varying kill, 

The ſoil, already tam'd, its finiſh'd grace. 


CY —— —E¼ - a 80 *» au. - — 
* 


Nor leſs obſequious to the hand of toil, 
If Fancy guide that hand, will the dank vale 
Receive improvement meet; but Fancy here 
S108 Muſt lead, not follow labour; ſhe muſt tell 
2 In what peculiar place the ſoil ſhall riſe, a 
Where ſink ; preſcribe what form each fluice ſhall 
8 wear , 
And how direct its courſe ; whether to ſpread 
Broad as a lake, or, as a river pent 
By fringed banks, weave its irriguous way 
3 "AS Thro? 


* 
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'Thro? lawn and ſhade alternate; but if She 
Preſide not o'er the taſk, the narrow drains 
Will run in tedious parallel, or cut 

Each other in ſharp angles; call her then 
Swift to thine aid, ere the remorſeleſs ſpade 
Too deeply wound the boſom of the ſoil. 


Vet, in this lowly ſite, where all that charms 
Within itſelf muſt charm, hard is the taſk 
Impos'd on Fancy. Hence with idle fear! 

Is ſhe not Fancy? and can Fancy fail 

In ſweet deluſions, in concealments apt, 

And wild creative power ? She cannot fail. 


And yet, full oft, when her creative power, 


Her apt concealments, her deluſions ſweet 
Have been profuſely laviſh'd ; when her groves 
Have ſhot, with vegetative vigour ſtrong, 
Ev*n to their wiſh'd maturity; when Jove 
Has roll'd the changeful ſeaſons o'er her lawns, 
And each has left a bleſſing as it rolPd ; 

Ev'n then, perchance, ſome vain faſtidious eye 
Shall rove unmindful of ſurrounding charms 
And aſk for proſpect. Stranger ! 'tis not here. 
Go ſeek it on ſome gariſh turret's height, 


Seek 
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Seek it oh Richmond's, or on Wiridſor's brow ; 


There gazing, on the gorgeous vale below, 
Applaud beſure, with faſhion'd pomp of phraſe, 
'The good and bad, which; in profuſion, there 
That gorgeous vale exhibits. Hear meanwhile, 
Ev'n in the dull, unſeeh, unſeeing dell, 
Thy taſte contemns, ſhall Contemplation imp 
Her eager plumes; the Poet here ſhall hold - 
Sweet converſe with his Muſe ; the curious Sage, 
Who comments on great Nature's ample tome, 
Shall find that volume here. For here are ca ves, 

Where riſe thoſe gurgling rills, that ſing the ſong 
Which Contemplation loves; here ſhadowy glades, 

Where thro? the tremulous foliage darts the ray, 
That gilds the Poet's day-dream; here the turf 

Teems with the vegetating race; the air 

Is peopled with the infe& tribes, that float 

Upon the noontide beam, ad call the Sage 

To number and to name them. Nor if here 

'The painter comes, ſhall his enchanting art 

Go back without a hoon : for Nature here 

= Has, with her living colours, form'd a ſcene 
1110 Which Rv1sDALE beſt might rival. Cryſtal lakes, 
Ell O'er which the giant oak, himſelf a grove, 
38 | - Flings 
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Flings his romantick branches, and Beholds | 


His reverend image in th' expanſe below. 
If diſtant hills be wanting, yet our eye 
Forgets the want, and with delighted gaze 


Reſts on the lovely foreground ; there applauds 


The art; which, varying forms and blending hues, . 
Gives that harmonious force of ſhade arid light, 
Which makes the landſeape perfect. Art like this 
Is only art, all elſe abortive toll. 


Thou then, the docile pupil of my ſong, 
Attend; and learn how much on Painting's aid 
Thy ſiſter art depends, learn now its laws: 
Their practice may demand a future ſtraig. 


Of Nature's various ſcenes the painter culls - 


That for his fav'rite there, where the fair whole 
1s broken into ample parts, and bold ; 


Where to the eye three well mark'd diſtances 
Spread their peculiar coloring. Vivid green 
Warm brown and black opake the foreground bears 
Conſpicuous; ſober olive coldly marks 

The ſecond diſtance ; thence the third declines 


In ſofter blue, or leſs'ning ill is loſt 
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In fainteſt purple. When thy taſte is call'd 

To adorn a ſcene where Nature's ſelf preſents 

All theſe diſtin& gradations, then rejoice 

As does the painter, and like him apply 

Thy colours ; plant thou on each ſeparate part 

Its proper foliage. Chief, for there thy ſkill , 

Has its chief ſcope, enrich with all the hues 

That flowers, that ſhrubs, that trees can yield, the 
ſides | | 

Of that fair path, from whence our ſight is led 

Gradual to view the whole. Where'er thou wind'ſt 

That path, take heed between the ſcene, and eye, 

To vary and to mix thy choſen greens. | 

Here for a while with cedar or with larch, 

That from the ground ſpread their cloſe foliage, 
hide | | | 

The view entire. Then oer ſome lowly tuft, 

Where roſe and woodbine bloom, permit its charms 

To burſt upon the ſight ; now thro” a copſe | 

Of beech, that rear their ſmooth and ſtately trunks, 

Admit it partially, and half exclude, 

And half reveal its graces ; in this path, 

How long ſoe'er the wanderer roves, each ſtep 


Shall 
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Shall wake freſh beauties ;- each ſhort point preſent 
A different picture, new, and yet the ſame. 


Yet ſome there are who deem this precept vain, 
And fell each tree that intercepts the ſcene. 
O great Pouss1Nn ! O Nature's darling, CLaups! 
What if ſome raſh and ſacrilegious hand 
Tore from your canvaſs thoſe umbrageous pines 
'That frown in front, and give each azure hill 
The charm of contraſt ! Nature ſuffers here 
Like outrage, and bewails a beauty loſt 
Which Time with tardy hand ſhall late reſtore. 
Yet here the ſpoiler reſts not; ſee him riſe 
Warm from his devaſtation, to improve, 
For ſo he calls it, yonder champian wide. 
There on each bolder brow in ſhapes acute 
His fence he ſcatters ; there the Scottiſh fir 
In murky file lifts his inglorious head, 
And blots the fair horizon. So ſhould art 
Improve thy pencil's ſavage dignity, 
SALVATOR! if where, far as eye can pierce, 
Rock pid on rock, thy Alpine heights retire, 
She flung her random foliage, and diſturb'd 


'The deep repoſe of rhe majeſtic ſcene, 


f 
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'This deed were impious. Ak; forgive the ate 
Thou more than painter, more than poet l He, 
Alone thy equal, who was © Fancy's child.“ 


Does then the Song forbid the planter's hand 
To clothe the diſtant hills, and veil with woods 
Their barren ſummits ? No, but it forbids 
All poverty of clothing. Rich the robe, 
And amply let it flow, that Nature wears 
On her thron'd eminence : hereꝰ er ſhe takes 
Her horizontal march, purſue her ſtep 
With ſweeping train of foreſt ; hill to hill 
Unite with prodigality of ſhade, 
There plant thy elm, thy cheſnut ; nouriſh there 
- Thoſe ſapling.oaks, which, at Britannia's call, 
May heave their trunks mature into the main, 
And float the bulwarks of her liberty : 
But if the fir, give it its ſtation meet, 
Place it an outguard to th' aſſailing north, 
To ſhield the infant ſcions, till poſſeſt 
Of native ſtrength, they learn alike to ſcorn 
The blaſt and their protectors. Foſter'd thus, 
'The cradled hero gains from female care 
His future vigor; but, that vigor felt, 


He 
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He ſprings indignant from his nurſe's arms, 
He nods the plumy creft, he ſhakes the ſpear, 


And is that awful thing which heav'n ordain'd 
The ſcourge of tyrants, and his country's pride. 


If then thou ſtill art dubious how to treat 
Nature's neglected features, turn thine eye 


To thoſe, the maſters of correct deſign, 


Who, from her vaſt variety have cull'd 


The loyelieſt boldeſſ parts, and new arrang'd; 


Yet as herſelf approv'd, herſelf inſpir'd. 

In their immortal works thou ne'er ſhalt find 
Dull uniformity, contrivance quaint, 

Or labou'd littleneſs ; but contraſts broad, 
And careleſs lines, whoſe undulating form 
Plays theo! the varied canvaſs; theſe tranſplant 
Again on Nature ; take thy plaſtic ſpade, - 

It is thy pencil; take thy ſeeds, thy plants. 
They are thy colours; and by theſe repay 
With intereſt every charm the lent thy art, 


But, while I thus to Imitations realm - 


Direct thy ſtep, deem not I lead thee wrong; 


Nor aſk, why I forget great Nature's fount, 
| And 
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And bring thee not the bright inſpiring cup 
From her original ſpring ? Vet, if thou aſk'ſt, 
Thyſelf ſhalt give the anſwer. Tell me why 
Did RAFFAEL ſteal, when his creative hand 
Imag'd the Seraphim, ideal grace 

And digpity ſupernal from that ſtore 

Of Attic ſculpture, which the ruthleſs Goth 
Spar'd in his headlong fury? Tell me this; 
'And then confeſs that beauty beſt is taught 

By thoſe, the favor'd few, whom Heav'n has lent 
The power to ſeize, ſelect, and reunite 

Her lovelieſt features; and of theſe to form 
One Archetype compleat 6f ſovereign Grace. 
Here Nature ſees her faireſt forms more fair ; 
Owns them her 'own, yet owns herſelf excell'd 
By what herſelf produc'd. Here Art and ſhe 
Embrace; connubial Juno ſmiles benign, 

And from the warm embrace perfection ſprings. 


Rouſe then each latent energy of ſoul 

Too claſp ideal beauty. Proteus-like, 

Think not the changeful Nymph will long elude 
Thy chaſe, or with reluQant coyneſs frown. 
Inſpir'd by her thy happy art ſhalt learn 

| | To 


nt 


To 
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To melt in fluent curves whate'er is ſtraight, 


Acute, or parallel. For, theſe unchang d, 


Nature and ſhe diſdain the formal ſcene. 

Tis their demand, that ev'ry ſtep of Rule 

Be quite eraz d. For know, their ev'ry charm 
Springs from Variety; but all the boaſt 
Of Rule is irkſome Uniformity. | 
That end to effect we own the cube, or cone, 
Are well employ'd ; but fair Variety 
Lives only where ſhe undulates and ſports 

In many a winding train. As Nature then 
Avoids, diſdains, abhors all equal lines, 

So Mechaniſm purſues, admires, adores. 
Hence is their enmity ; and ſooner hope 
With hawk and dove to draw the Cyprian car, 
Than reconcile theſe jarring principles. 


Where then, alas, where ſhall the Dryads fly 


That haunt yon antient Viſta ? Pity, ſure, 


Will ſpare the long cathedral iſle of ſhade 

In which they ſojourn; Taſte were ſacrilege, 
If, lifting there the axe, it dar'd invade _ 
Thoſe ſpreading oaks that in fraternal files 
Have pair'd for centuries, and heard the ſtrains 


or 
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Of nnr s, nay, perchance, of SURRY's reed. 

 Heay'ns ! muſt they fall? Nunn, I 

is paſt,” 

None ſhall eſcape ; unleſs ce Skill, 

To ſave her offspring, rouſe at our command; 

And, where we bid her move, with engine huge, 

Each ene, trunk, the . trunk there 
move. | 

A work of difficulty and hi try'd, 

Nor oft ſucceſsful found. But if it * 

Thine axe muſt do its office. Cruel taſk, | 

Yet needſul. Truſt me, tho” I bid thee , 2 

Reluctantly I bid thee ; for my ſoul 70 . 65 

Holds dear an antient oak, nothing more dear, 

It is an antient Friend. Stay then thine hand. 

And try by ſaplings tall, diſcreetly plac c 

Before, between, behind, in ſcatter'd groups, 

To break th* obdurate line. 80 mayꝰſt thou ſave 

A choſen few ; and yet, alas, but ſex7ñ I 

Of theſe, the old protectors of the plain. 

Yet ſhall theſe few give to thy opening lawn 

That ſhadowy pomp which only they can give; 

For parted now, in patriarchal pride, 

Each tree becomes the father of a tribe ; 
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And, o'er the ſtripling foliage, riſing round, 
Towers with parental dignity fupreme. 


And yet, my Albion ! in that fair domain 
Which Ocean made thy dowry, when his Love 
Tempeſtuous tore thee from reluQtant Gaul, 

And bade thee be his Queen, there ſtill remains 
Full many a lovely unfrequented wild, 

Where change hke this is needleſs ; where no lines 
Of hedge- row, avenue, or of platform ſquare 
Demand inſtruction. In thy fair domain, 

Yes, my lov'd Albion! many a glade is found, 
The haunt of Wood-gods only: where if Art 
Fer dar'd to tread, twas with unſandal'd foot, 
Printleſs, as if the place were holy ground. 

And there are ſcenes, where, tho? ſhe whilom trod 
Led by the worſt of guides, fell Tyranny, 

And ruthleſs Superſtition, we now trace 

Her footſteps with delight ; and pleas'd revere 
What once we ſhould have hated. But to Time, 
Not her, the praiſe is due : his gradual touch 

Has moulder'd into beauty many a tower, 

Which, when it frown'd with all its battlements; 
Was only terrible : and many a fane 


4 | Monaſtic, 
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Monaſtic, which, when deck'd with all its ſpires, 
Serv'd but to feed ſome pamper'd Abbot's pride, 
And awe th' unletter'd vulgar. Generous Youth, 
Whoe'er thou art, that liſten'ſt to my lay, 

And feel'ſt thy ſoul aſſent to what I ſing, 

Happy art thou if thou can'ſt call thine own 

Such ſcenes as theſe, where Nature and where Time 
Have work'd congenital ; where a ſcatter'd hoft 
Of antique oaks darken thy ſidelong hills; 

While, ruſhing thro? their branches, rifted cliffs 
Dart their white heads, and glitter thro? the gloom. 
More happy ſtill, if one ſuperior rock 

Bear on its brow the fhiver'd fragment huge 

Of ſome old Norman fortreſs ;. happier far, 

Ah, then moſt happy, if thy vale below 

Waſh, with the cryftal coolneſs of its rills, 


Some moul&'ring abbey's e wall. 


O how unlike the ſcene my FAR FAY 

Did Folly, heretofore, with Wealth conſpire 

To plan that formal, dull, disjointed ſcene, 

Which once was call'd a Garden. Britain ſtil 

Bears on her breaſt full many a hideous wound 

Given by the cruel pair, when, borrowing aid 
From 


E 


5 
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From geometric ſkill, they vainly ſtrove 

By line, by plummet, and unfeeling ſheers, | 
To form with verdure what the builder form'd 
With ſtone. Egregious madneſs ; yet purſu'd 
With pains unwearied, with expence unſumm'd, 


And ſcience doating. Hence the ſidelong walls 


Of 


* Altho' this ſeems to be the principle upon which - 
this falſe taſte was founded, yet the error was detected 
by one of our firſt writers upon architecture. I ſhall 
tranſcribe the paſſage; which is the more rematkable, as 
it came from the quaint pen of Sir Henry Wotton: 
«I muſt note (ſays he) a certain contrariety between 
building and gardening : for as fabricks ſhould be re- 
« gular, ſo gardening ſhould be irregular, or at leaſt caſt 


into a very wild regularity. To exemplify my con- 


* ceit, I have ſeen a garden, for the manner perchance 
* incomparable ; into which the firſt acceſs was a high 
« walk like a terras, from whence might be taken a 
general view of the whole plot below, but rather in a 
* delightful confuſion, than with any plain diſtinction of 


* the pieces. From this the beholder deſcending many 


" ſteps, was aſterwards conveyed again by ſeveral moun- 
* tains and valings, to various entertainments of his ſcent 
and fight: which I ſhall not need to deſctibe, for that 
** were poetical ; let me only note this, that every one 
« of theſe diverſities, was as if he had been magically 


< tranſported into a new garden.” 


C2 


Were the Terras and 
the 
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Of ſhaven yew ; the holly's prickly arms 
Trimm'd into high arcades ; the tonſile box 
Wove, in moſaic. mode of many a curl, 
Around the fagur'd carpet of the lawn; 
Hence too deformities of harder cure, 
The terras mound upliſted; the long line 
N Deep 


ie ſteps omitted, this deſcription would ſeem to be 
almoſt entirely conformable to our preſent ideas of orna- 
mental planting. The paſſage which follows is not leſs 
worthy of our notice. But though other countries 
have more benefit of the Sun than we, and thereby 
* more properly tied to contemplate this delight; yet 
have I ſeen in our own, a delicate, and diligent curioſity, 
« ſurely without parallel among foreign nations, namely 
in the garden of Sir Henry Fanſhaw, at his ſeat in 
« Ware-Park ; where I well remember, he did ſo pre- 
e ciſely examine the tinctures and ſeaſons of his flowers, 
that in their ſettings, the inwardeſt of which that were 
to come up at the ſame time, ſhould be always a little 
4% darker than the utmoſt, and ſo ſerve them for a kind 
« of gentle ſhadow.” This ſeems to be the very ſame 
ſpecies of improvement which Mr. Kent valued himſelf 
for inventing, in later times, and of executing, not indeed 
with flowers, but with-flowering ſhrubs and evergreens, 
in his more finiſhed pieces of ſcenery. The method of 
producing which effe has been deſcribed with great pre- 
ciſion and judgment by a late mgenious writer. (See 
L Obſervations 
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Deep delv'd of flat canal; and all that toil, 
Miſled by taſteleſs faſhion, could atchieve 

To mar fair Nature's lineaments divine. 

Long was the night of error, nor diſpell'd. 

By Him that roſe at learning's earlieſt dawn, 
Prophet of unborn Science. On thy realm, 
Philoſophy! his ſovereign luſtre ſpread, 

* Yet did he deign to light with caſual glance 
The wilds of taſte. Ves, ſageſt VERULAM,. 


"Twas - 


Obſervations on modern Gardening, ſect. 14th, 15th, and 
16th). It may however be doubted whether Sir Henry 
Fanſhaw's garden were not too delicate and diligent a 
curioſity, ſince its panegyriſt concludes the whole with 
telling us, that it was * like a piece not of Nature, but 
of art.” See Religuiæ Wottoniane, page 64. edit. 4th. 


Lord Bacon in the 46th of his eſſays deſcribes what 
he calls the platform of a princely garden. If the reader 
compares this deſcription with that which Sir William 
Temple has given in his eſſay entitled, The Gardens of 
Epicurus, written in a ſubſequent age, he will find the 
{uperiority of the former very apparent, for.tho' both of 
them are much obſcur'd by the falſe taſte of the times in 
which they were written, yet the vigor of Lord Bacon's 
genius breaks frequently thro' the cloud, and gives us a 
very clear diſplay of what the real merit of gardening 


would 
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Tas thine to baniſh from the royal groves 
Each childiſh vanity of criſped knot 

And ſculptor'd foliage, to the lawn reſtore 
Its ample ſpace; and bid it feaſt the ſight 
With verdure pure, unbroken, unabridg'd ; 
For green is to the eye, what to the ear 

Is harmony, or to the ſmell the roſe. 


= 


would be when its true einciples were aſcertained. 
For inſtance, out of thirty acres which he allots for the 
whole of his Pleaſyre-ground, he ſelects the firſt four far 
a lawn, without any intervention of plot or parterre, 
© becauſe” ſays he, © nothing is more pleaſant to the 
eye than green graſs kept finely ſhorn,” And © as for 
the making of knots of figures, with diverſe coloured 
« earths, they may lie under the windows of the houſe, 
on that ſide which the garden ſtands, they be but toys, 
you may ſee as good fights many times in tarts.” Sir 
Willam Temple on the contrary tells us, that in the 
garden at Moor-park, which was his model of perfection, 
the firſt inlet to the whole was a very broad gravel walk 
garniſhed with a row of Lawrels which looked like 
Orange-trees, and was terminated at each end by a 
ſummer-houſe. The parterre or principal garden which 
makes the ſecond part in each of their deſcriptions, it 
muſt be owned, is equally devoid of ſimplicity in them 


both. © The garden (fays his Lordſhip) is beſt to be 
60 ſquare, 
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So taught the Sage, taught a degenerate reign 
What in Eliza's golden day was taſte. 
Not but the mode of that romantic age, 
Theage of tourneys, triumphs, and quaint maſques, 
Glar'd with fantaſtic pageantry, which dimm'd 
The ſober eye of truth, and dazzled ev'n 


The ſage himſelf: witneſs his arched hedge; 
, | In 


« ſquare, encompaſſed with a ſtately arched hedge, the 
* arches to be upon carpenters work, over every arch a 
* little belly, enough to receive a cage of birds, and 
over every ſpace between the arches, ſome other little 
figure with broad plates of round coloured glaſs, gilt, 
* for the. ſun to play upon.“ It would have been dith- 
cult for Sir William to make his more fantaſtic ; he has 
however not made it more natural]. The third part, 
which Lord Bacon calls the Heath, and the other the 
Wilderneſs, is that in which the Genius of Lord Bacon 
is the moſt viſible ; © for this” fays he, I wiſh to be 
« framed as much as may be to à natural wildneſs.“ 
And accordingly he gives us a deſcription of it in the 
moſt agreeable and picture ſque terms, inſomuch that it 
ſeems leſs the work of his own fancy, than a delineation 
of that ornamental ſcenery which had no exiſtence till 
above a century. after it was written. Such when he 
deſcended to matters of mere Elegance (for when we 
ſpeak of Lord Bacon, to treat of theſe was to deſcend) 
were the amazing powers of his univerſal Genius. 
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In pillar'd ſtate by carpentry upborne, 

With color'd mirrors deck'd, and caged birds: 

But, when our ſtep has pac'd his proud parterres, 

And reach'd the heath, then Nature glads our eye 

Sporting in all her lovely careleſſneſs. 

There ſmiles in varied tufts the velvet roſe, 

There flaunts the gadding woodbine, ſwells the 
ground | 

In gentle hillocks, and around its ſides 

'Thro' bloſſom'd ſhades the ſecret pathway ſteals. 


Thus, with a poet's power, the ſage's pen, 
Pourtray'd that nicer negligence of ſcene, 
Which Taſte approves. While He, delicious Swain, 
Who tun'd his oaten pipe by Mulla's ſtream, 
Accordant touch'd the ſtops in Dorian mood; 
What time he gan to paint the fairy vale, 
Where ſtands the Fane of Venus. WellI ween 
That then, if ever, CoLin, thy fond hand 
Did ſteep its pencil in the well-fount clear 
Of true ſimplicity, and * © call'd in Art 


0 Only 


| ® See Spencer's Fairy Queen, Book 4th, Canto the 
roth: the paſſage immediately alluded to is in the 21ſt 
Stanza. 


For 
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« Only to ſecond Nature, and ſupply 

All that the Nymph forgot, or left forlorn.“ 

Yet what avail'd the ſong, or what avail'd 

Ev'n thine, Thou chief of Bards, whoſe mighty 
mind, | 

With inward light irradiate, mirror-like 

Receiv'd, and to mankind with ray reflex 

The ſov'reign Planter's primal work diſplay'd, 

+ That work, „where not nice Art in curious 

„ knots, 

* But Nature boon pour'd forth on hill and dale 

* Flowers worthy of Paradiſe ; while all around 

* Umbrageous grots, and caves of cool recels, 

* And murmuring waters down the ſlope diſpers'd, 

* Or held, by fringed banks, in cryſtal lakes, 

“ Compoſe a rural ſeat of various view.“ 

"Twas thus great Nature's Herald blazon'd high 


That fair origjnal impreſs, which ſhe bore 
In 


For all that Nature, by her mother wit, 

Could frame in earth and form of ſubſtance baſe 
Was there; and all that Nature did omit, 
Art (playing Nature's ſecond part) ſupplied it. 


+ See Milton's inimitable deſcription of the garden of 
Eden. Paradiſe Loſt, Book 4th, part of which is here 
inſerted. | a 


r 
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In ſtate ſublime, ere miſcreated Art 

Offspring of ſin and ſname, the banner ſeiz'd, 
And with adulterate pageantry defil'd. | 
Yet vainly, Mil r oN, did thy voice proclaim 
Theſe her primæ val honours ; ſtill ſhe lay 
Defac'd, deflower'd, full many a ruthleſs year, 
Alike, when Charles, the abje& tool of France, 
Came back to ſmile his ſubjects into ſlaves; 

Or Belgic William, with his warriour frown, 


Coldly declar'd them free; in fetters {till 
The goddeſs pin'd, by both alike oppreſt. 


Go to the Proof! hehold what TEM Tx call'd 
A perfe& Garden. There thou ſhalt not find 
One blade of verdure, but with aching feet 
From terras down to terras ſhalt deſcend, 
Step following ſtep, by tedious flight of ſtairs : 
On leaden platforms now the noon-day ſun 
Shall ſcorch thee ; now the dank arcades of ſtone 
Shall chill thy fervour ; happy, if at length 


Thou reach the Orchard, where * the ſparing turf 
Thro? 


| * The French at preſent ſeem to be equally ſparing 
of this natural clothing of the Earth, altho' they haye 
6 done 
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Throꝰ equal lines all centring in a point 

Yields thee a ſofter tread. And yet full oft 
O'er TzMeLE's ſtudious hour did "Truth preſide, 
Sprinkling her luſtre o'er his claſſic page, 

'There hear his candor own in faſhion's ſpite, 

In ſpite of conrtly dulneſs, hear it own 


5 * There is a grace in wild variety F 
„ Surpaſling 


done us the honour to adopt our Bowling-Greens, and. 
to improve upon them. This appears from the follow- 
ing article of the Encyclopedie tranſlated verbatim. 


*« Boulingrin.' N. 8. In gardening is a ſpecies of 
** Parterre compoſed of pieces of divided turf with 
borders floping (en glacis) and evergreens at the cor- 
ners and other parts of it. It is mowed four times a 

« year to make the turf finer. The invention of this 
kind of parterre comes from England, as alſo its name, 
« which is derived from Boule round, and Grin fine graſs 
vor turf. Boulingrins are either ſimple, or compound : 
the ſimple are all turf without ornament ; the com- 
* pound are cut into compartments of turf, embroidered 
« with knots, mixt with little paths, borders of flowers, 
* yew-trees, and flowering thrubs. Sand alſo of different 
colours contributes greatly to their value.“ 


* The paſſage here alluded to is as follows: What 

* have faid of the beſt forms of Gardens is meant only 
Hof ſuch as are in ſome fort regular; for there may be 
% other forms holly irregular, that may, for ought I 
«6 know, 


— — “ nm — — — — —— 
: 


* Surpaſſing rule and order.” TEMPLE, yes, 
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There is a grace, and let eternal wreaths 

Adorn their brows who fixt its empire here. 

* The Muſe ſhall bail the champions that herſelf 
| | Led 


* know, have more beauty than any of the others: But 
* they muſt owe it to ſome extraordinary diſpoſitions of 
* Nature in the ſeat, or ſome great race of fancy and 
judgment in the contrivance, which may reduce many 
* diſagreeing parts into ſome figure which ſhall yet upon 
* the whole be very agreeable, Something of this I 
* have ſeen in ſome places, and heard more of it from 
* others who have lived much among the Chineſes.” 
Sir William then gives us a kind of general account of 
the Chineſe taſte, and of their Sharawadgi, and concludes 
thus: But I ſhould hardly adviſe any of theſe attempts 
in the figure of gardens among us, they are adventures 
* of too hardyatchievement for any common hands; and 
© tho” tnere may be more honour if they ſucceed well, 
yet there is more diſhonour if they fail, and 'tis twenty 
to one they will, whereas in regular figures it is hard 
* to make any great and remarkable faults.” See 


Temple's Miſcellanies, Vol. I. Page 186. Fol. Ed. 


I had before called Bacon the Prophet, and Milton 
the Herald of true taſte in Gardening. The former, 
becauſe in developing the conſtituent properties of a 
princely garden, he had largely expatiated upon that 


adorned natural wildneſs which we now deem the eſſence 
; of 
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Led to the fair atchievement. App1so0N, 

Thou poliſh'd Sage, or ſhall I call thee bard, 

I ſee thee come; around thy temples play 

The lambent flames of humour, brightning mild 

Thy judgment into ſmiles ; gracious thou cdm'ſt 

With Satire at thy ſide, who checks her frown 

But not her ſecret ſting. With bolder rage 
| Por 


of the art. The latter, on account of his having made 
this natural wildneſs the leading idea in his exquiſite de- 
ſcription of Paradiſe. I here call Addiſon, Pope, Kent, 
&c. the Champions of this true taſte, becauſe they ab- 
ſolutely brought it into execution. The beginning 
therefore of an aQual reformation may be fixed at the 
time when the SpeQator firſt appeared. The reader 
will find an excellent chapter upon this ſubject in the 
pleaſures of the Imagination publiſh'd in the Ne. 414th 
of the SpeQator ; and alſo another paper written by the 
fame hand, Ne. 447, but perhaps nothing went further 
towards deſtroying the abſurd taſte of clipp'd evergreens 
than the fine ridicule upon them in the 173d Guardian, 
written by Mr. Pope. | 


It may not be amiſs to inform the reader in this place, 
that the Hiftory of modern Gardening, of which the nature 
of didaQtic Poetry would admit here only an epiſodical 
ſketch, will ſhortly appear in a more extenſive and me- 
thodical form, written with that peculiar taſte and ſpin: 
which characterizes the pen of Mr. Walpole. 
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Poe next advances ; his indignant arm 

Waves the poetic brand o'er Timon's ſhades 

And lights them to deſttuction; the fierce blaze 

Sweeps thro? each kindred Viſta; Groves td 

groves 

Nod their fraternal farewell, and expire. 

And now, elate with fair-earn'd victory, 

The Bard retires, and on the Bank of Thames 

Erects his flag of triumph; wild it waves 

In verdant ſplendor, and beholds, and hails 

The king of Rivers, as he rolls along. 

Kerr is his bold aſſociate, KEN who felt 

The pencil's power; + but fir'd by higher forms 

Of Beauty, thao that pencil knew to paint, 
Work'd 


* See Mr. Pope's Epiſtle on falſe taſte inſcribed to the 
Earl of Burlington. Few readers I ſuppoſe need be in- 
formed that this line alludes to the following Couplet : 

Grove nods to Grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 


+ It is faid that Mr. Kent frequently declared he 
caught his taſte in gardening from reading the pictur- 
eſque deſcriptions of Spencer. However this may be, 
the deſigns which he made, for the works of that poet, 
are an inconteſtible proof, that they had no effect upon 
his executive powers as a painter. 
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Work'd with the living hues that Nature lent, 
And realiz'd his Landſcapes. Generous He, 


Who gave to Painting, what the wayward Nymph 


Refus'd her Votary, thoſe Elyſian ſcenes, 


Whick would ſhe emulate, her daring hand 
Muſt laviſh all its energy ſublime. . 

On thee too, SourncoTE, ſhall the Muſe 8 
No vulgar praiſe, for thou to humbleſt things 
Couldſt give ennobling beauties; deck'd by thee, 
The ſimple Farm eclips'd the Garden's pride, 
Ev'n as the virgin bluſh of innocence, | 
The harlotry of Art. Nor, Suens#xx, thou 
Shalt paſs without thy meed, thon ſon of peace! 
Who knew'ſt, perchance, to harmonize thy ſhades 
Still ſofter than thy ſong ; yet was that ſong 

Not rude, tior inharmonious, when attun'd 

To paſtoral plaint, or tale of ſlighted love. 

Him too, the living leader of thy powers, 

Great Nature! him the Muſe ſhall hail in ſtrains 


Which antedate the praiſe to Bao wn decreed 


By 


* Mr. Southcote was the introducer, or rather the 
inventor of the Ferme orne, for it may be preſumed 
nothing more than the term is of French extraction. 


V | 
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By thine immortal charter; lateſt Bards 
Shall pay that tuneful tribute, fitlieſt paĩd 
In ſtrains, the beauty of his ſcenes inſpire. 


Meanwhile, ye youths l whoſe ſympathetic ſouls 

Would taſte thoſe genuine charms, which faintly 
ſmile 

In my deſcriptive ſong, O viſit oft 

The finiſh'd ſcenes, that boaſt the forming hand 

Of theſe creative Genii l feel ye there 

What ReyNnoLDs felt, when firſt the Vatican 

Unbarr'd hey gates, and to his raptur'd eye 

Gave Raffael's glories; feel what Garrick felt, 

When firſt he breath'd the ſoul of Shakeſpear”s page. 

So ſhall your Art, if call'd to grace a ſcene 

Let unadorn'd, with taſte inſtinctive give 

Each grace appropriate; ſo your active eye 

Shall dart that glance prophetic, which awakes 

The ſlumbering Wood - nymphs; gladly ſhall they 
riſe N | 

Oread, and Dryad, from their verdurous beds, 

And fling their foliage, and arrange their ſtems, 

As you, and beauty bid: the Naiad train, 

Alike obſequious, from a thouſand urns - 


Shall 


3 


Y 
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Shall pour their chryſtaline tide: while, hand in ; 


, 
Vertumnus and Pomona bring their ſtores, 
Fruitage, and flowers of ev'ry bluſh, and ſcent, 
Each varied ſeaſon yields; to you they bring 
The fragrant tribute; ye, with generous hand, 
Diffuſe the bleſſing wide, till Albion ſmile 
One ample theatre of ſylvan Grace. 


END. OF THE FIRST BOOK, 


T u 
ENGLISH GARDEN; 
A r O E M. 


BOOK rTuz SECOND, 
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H AIL to the Art, that teaches Wealth and Pride 

How to poſleſs their wiſh, the world's applauſe, 

Unmixt with blame | that bids Magnificence 

Abate its meteor glare, and learn to ſhine 

Benevolently mild ; like her, the Queen 

Of Night, who failing thro autumnal ſkies, 

Gives to the bearded produ& of the plain 

Her ripening luſtre, lingering as ſhe rolls, 

And glancing cool the ſalutary ray | 

Which fills the fields with * Hail that Art 

Ye 

* This ſimile, founded on the vulgar error concerning 


the Harveſt Moon, however falſe in philoſophy, may, 
it is hoped, be admitted in poetry. 
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Ye ſwains! for, hark! with lowings glad, your herds 
Proclaim its influence, wandering o'er the lawns 
Reftor'd to them and Nature; now no more | 
Shall Fortune's Minion rob them of their right, 

Or round this dull domain with lofty wall | 
Oppoſe their jocund preſence. Gothic Pomp 
- Frowns and retires, his proud beheſts are fcorn'd; 
Now Taſte inſpir'd by Frath exalts her voice, 
And ſhe is heard” © O let not man miſdeem, 

« Wafte is not Grandeur, Faſhion ill ſupplies - 
&* My ſacred place, and Beauty ſcorns to dwell 
« Where Uſe is exibd. At the awful ſound 
The terrace ſinks ſpontaneous ;. on the. green, 
Broider'd with criſped knots, the tonſile yes 
Wither and fall ; the. fountain dares no more 
To fling its waſted eryſtal thro” the ſky, 

But pours ſalubrious o'er the parched'lawn 

Rills of fertility. Oh beſt of Arts 

That works this happy change ! true Alchymy, 
Beyond the Roſicruſian boaſt, that turns 
Deformity to grace; expence to gain, 

And pleas'd returns to Earth's maternal lap 

The long-loſt ſtores of AMALTHE A's horn. 


When 


Her tribes of Being trace it. Down the ſlope 
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When ſuch the theme, the Poet ſmiles ſecure- 
Of candid audience, and with touch aſſur d 
Reſumes his reed As CR &AN ; eager he 
To ply its warbling ſtops of various note 
In Nature's cauſe, that Albion's liſtening youths, 
Inform'd ere while to ſcorn the long · drawn lines 
Of ſtraight formality, alike may ſcorn 
Thoſe quick, acute, perplex'd, and tangled pathe, 
That, like the ſnake cruſt'd by the ſharpen'd ſpades | 
Writhe in convulſive torture, and full oft, 
Thro' many a dank and unſunn'd labyrinth, 
Miſlead our ſtep; till giddyz- ſpent, and foiPd, 
We reach the point where firſt our race began: 
Theſe Fancy priz'd erroneous, what time Taſte, 
An infant yet, firſt join'd her to deſtroy; 
The meaſur'd platform; into falſe extremes 
What marvel if they ftray'd, as yet unſkill'd 
To mark the form of that peculiar curve, 
Alike averſe to crooked and to ſtraight, 
Where ſweet Simplicity reſides ; which Grace 


And Beauty call their own ; whoſe lambent flow 


Charms us at once with ſymmetry and eaſe. 
"Tis Nature's curve, inſtinctively ſne bids 


Of 
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Of yon wide field, ſee, with its gradual ſweep 
The ploughing ſteers condutt their fallow ridge ; 
The peaſant, driving thro* each ſhadowy lane 
His team, that bends beneath th* incumbent weight 
Of laughing Ceres, marks it with his wheel; 
At night, and morn, the milkmaid's careleſs ſtep 
Has, thro? yon paſture green, from ftile to ſtile, 
Impreſt a kindred curve ; the ſcudding hare 
Draws to her dew-ſprent ſeat, o'er thymy heaths, 
A path as gently waving ; mark them well; . 
Compare, pronounce, that, varying but in ſize, 
Their forms are kindred all; go then, convinc'd 
That Art's unerring rule is only drawn 
From Nature's ſacred ſource; a rule that guides 
Her ev'ry toil ; or, if ſhe ſhape the path, 
Or ſcoop the lawn, or, gradual, lift the hilt. 
For not alone to that embelliſh'd walk, 
Which leads to ev'ry beauty of the ſcene, 
It yields a grace, but ſpreads its influence wide, 
Preſcribes each form of thicket, copſe, or wood, 
| Confines the rivulet, and ſpreads the lake. 


Yet ſhall this graceful line forget to pleaſe, 
If border'd cloſe by ſidelong parallels, 
Nor duly mixt with thoſe oppoſing curves 


That 
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That give the charm of contraſt. Vainly Taſte 
Draws thro? the grove her path in eaſieſt bend, 
If, on the margin of its. woody ſides, ' 

The meaſur'd greenſward waves in kindred flow; 
Oft let the turf recede, and oft approach, 
With varied breadth; now ſink into the ſhade, 
Now to the ſun its verdant boſom bare, 

As vainly wilt thou lift the gradual hill 

To meet thy right-hand view, if, to the left, 
An equal hill aſcends; in this, and all 

Be free, be various, as is Nature's ſelf. 


For in her wildneſs is there oft an art, 
Or ſeeming art, which, by poſition apt, 
Arranges ſhapes unequal, ſo to ſave 
'That correſpondent poize, which unpreſery'd 
Would mock our gaze with airy vacancy. 
Yet fair Variety, with all her powers, 
Aſſiſts the Balance; *gainſt the barren crag 
She lifts the paſtur'd lope ; to diſtant hills 
Oppoſes neighb'ring ſhades ; and, central oft, 
Relieves the flatneſs of the lawn, or lake, 
With ſtudded tuft, or iſland. So to poize 
Her objects, mimic Art may oft attain ; 

She 
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At Te uſurpation, | is he found 
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She rules the foreground z ſhe can ſwell or ſink 


Its ſurface; here her.leafy ſcreen oppoſe,; 


And there withdraw; here part the varying greens, ; 
And croud them there in one promiſcuous gloom; 


As beſt befits. the Genius of the ſcene. 


Him then, that ſov'reig Genius, Monarch ſole, 
Who, from cxeation's primal day, derives 
His right divine to this his rural throne, 
Approach with meet obeiſance; at his feet 
Let our aw'd art fall proſtrate. They of Ind, 
The Tartar tyrants, Tamerlane's proud race, 


Or they in Perſia thronꝰd, who ſhake. the rod 
Of power o'er myriads of enervate ſlaves, 


Expect not humbler homage. to their pride f 
Than does this ſylvan Deſpot“ . Vet to thoſe 


Who do him loyal ſervice, who revere 


His dignity, nor aim, with rebel arms, 


Patient 
* Gee Book the _ line 83. See alſo Mr. Pope's 
Epiſtle to Lord Burlington, line-57, _ 
Conſult. the Genius of the place in all; &c. 
A fundamental rule, Which is here further enlarged 


upon from line 126. 


Its waving folds, and bleſſes his repoſe. 


F , 
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Patient and placable, receives well pleas d 


Their tributary+treaſures, nor diſdains. 
To blend them with-his/own. n mares 


Stands he in blank Wer deſolated. 3 \ 
Where yawning.crags:disjointed, ſharp, uncouth,, . 
Involve: him with pale horror? in the clefis 
Thy welcome ſpade ſhall heap that foſt ring mould 


Whence ſapling Oaks may ſpring ;, W clu{t= 


ring,crouds | 
Of early, underwood ſhall veil their ſides, 
And teach their rugged heads above the ſhade- 
To tow'r in ſhapes romantic: Nor, around. | 


Their flinty roots, ſball. ivy ſpare to hang 


Its gadding tendrils, nor the moſs-grown turf, 


With wild thymeſprinkled, there refuſe to ſpread 


Its verdure. Awful ſtilb, yet not auſtere, 

The Genius Hands; bold is his port, and wild, 
But not forlorn, nor ſavage. On ſome plain 
Of tedious length, ſay, are his flat limbs laid ? 


Thy hand ſnall lift him from the dreary couch, 


Pillowing his head with: ſwelling hillocks green, 
While, all around, a foreſt- curtain ſpreads 


What, 6 
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What, if perchance in ſome prolific ſoil, 
Where Vegetation ſtrenuous, uncontroll'd, 
Has puſt'd her pow'rs luxuriant, he now pines 
For air and freedom ? ſoon thy ſturdy axe, 
Amid its intertwiſted foliage driv'n, 

Shall open all his glades, and ingreſs give 

To the bright darts of day ; his priſon'd rills; 
That darkling crept amid the ruſtling brakes, 
Shall glitter as they glide, and his dank caves; 
Free to ſalubrious Zephyrs, ceaſe to weep. 
Meanwhile his ſhadowy pomp he ſtill retains; 
His Dryads ſtill attend him; they alone 


Of race plebeian baniſh'd, who to croud 
Not grace his ſtate, their boughs obtruſive flung; 


But chief conſult him ere thou dar'ſt decide 
Th' appropriate bounds of Pleaſure, and of Uſe z 
For Pleaſure, lawleſs robber, oft invades 
Her neighbour's right, and turns to idle waſte 
Her treaſures; curb her then in ſcanty bounds, 
Whene'er the ſcene permits that juſt reſtraint : 
The curb reſtrains not beauty; ſov'reign ſhe 
Still triumphs, ſtill unites each ſubjeQ realm, 
And bleſſes both impartial. Why then fear 

| Leſt, 
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Leſt, if thy fence contract the ſhaven lawn, 

It does her wrong? She points a thouſand ways, 
And each her own, to cure the needful ill. 
Where'er it winds, and freely muſt it wind, 

She bids, at ev'ry bend, thick · bloſſom'd tufts - - 
Croud their inwoven'd tendrils z is there fill _ 
A void ? Lo Lebanon her cedar lends ! 

Lo all the ſtately progeny of Pines | 
Come, with their floating foliage richly robed, - - 
To fill that void! meanwhile acroſs the mead 
The wand'ring flocks that browſe between the 
Seem oft to paſs their bounds ; the dubious eye 
Decides not if they crop the mead or lawn. 


Browſe then your fill, fond Foreſters! to you 
Shall ſturdy Labour quit his daily taſk 
Well pleas'd ; nor longer o'er his uſeleſs plots 
Dip in the dew the ſplendor of his ſcythe. 
He, leaning on that ſcythe, with carols gay 
Salutes his fleecy ſubſtitutes, that ruſh 
In bleating chace to their delicious taſk, 
And, ſpreading o'er the plain, with eager teeth 
Devour it into verdure. Browſe your fill, 


Fond 
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Fond Foreſters l the ſoll that you entich 

Shall ſtill ſupply your morn and evening meal 

With choiceſt delicates; whether you chooſe 

The vernal blades, that riſe with feeded ſtem 

Of hue purpureal; or the clover white, 

That in a ſpiked ball collects its ſweets ; OS 

Or trembling feſeue: e ry fa rite het 

Shall court your tafte, ye harmleſs epieutes ! 

Meanwhile permit that with unheedet ſtep 

J paſs beſide you, nor let idle fear Fa 

Spoil your repaſt, for know the lively ſcene, 

That you ftill more enliven, to my foul 

Darts inſpiration, and impels the ſong 

To roll in bolder deſcant ; while, within, 

A gleam.of happineſs primeval ſeems 

To ſnatch me back to joys my nature claim'd, 

Ere vice defiFd, ere flavery ſunk the world, 

And all was faith and freedom: Then was man 

Creation's king, yet friend; and allthat-browſe 

The plain, or ſkim the. air, ror dive the flood, 

Paid him their liberal homage; paid unawd 

In love accepted, ſympathetic love 

That felt lor al, und · bleſt them with ts Ile. 
Then, 


en, 
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Then, nor the cutting horn had leart d to found 
The'favage ſong: of chace; the barbed haft 
Had then no poĩſon d point; nor thou, fell tube! 
Whoſe iron entrails hide the ſulphurous blaſt, 
Satanic engine, new ſt the rutlilteſs' power 
Of thundering death around thee. Then alike 
Were ye innocuous thro? your'ey'ry tribe, 


Or brute, or reptile; nor by rage or guile 


Had giv'n to injur d man his only plea 

(And that the tyrant's plea'*) to work your harm. 
Inſtinct, alas, like wayward Reaſon, now | 
Veers from its pole. There was a golden time 
When each created being kept its ſphere 


 Appainted, nor infring'd its neighbour's right. 


The flocks, to whom the graſſy lawn was giv'n, 
Fed on its blades contented ; now they cruſh 
Each ſcion's tender ſhoots, and, at its birth, - 
Deſtroy, what, ſav'd from their remorſeleſs tooth, 
Had been the tree of Jove. Ev'n while I ſing, 
Yon wanton lamb has cropt the woodbine's pride, 
| That 


F Alluding to Milton. | 
So ſpake the Fiend, and with neceſſity, 
T be tyrant's plea, excus d his Verl deeds. 


Paradiſe Loſt, book iv. line 393- 
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That bent beneath a full-blown load of ſweets, 
And fill'd the air with perfume ; ſee it falls; 
The buſy hees, with many a murmur ſad, 
Hang o'er their honied loſs. Why is it thus? 
Ah, why muſt Art defend the friendly ſnades 
She rear'd to ſhield you from-the noontide — 3 
Traitors, forbear to wound them | ſay, ye fools} 
Does your rich herbage fail? do acrid leaves 
Afford you daintier food? I plead in vain; 
For now the father of the fleecy troop 

Begins his devaſtation, and his ewes - 

Croud to the ſpoil, with imitative zeal. 


Since then, conſtrain'd, we muſt expel the flock 
From where our ſaplings riſe, our flow'rets bloom, 
The ſong ſhall teach, in clear preceptive notes, 
How beſt to frame the Fence, and beſt to hide 
All its foreſeen defects; defective ſtill, | 
Tho' hid with happieſt art. Ingrateful ſure 
When ſuch the theme, beſeems the Poet's taſk ; 
Yet muſt he try, by modulation meet 
Of varied cadence, and ſele&ed phraſe, 
Exact yet free, without inflation bold, 
To gdignify the ſubjeQ ; try to form . 


That 
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That magic ſympathy of ſenſe with ſound. 
Which pictures all it ſings ; while Grace awakes 
At each bleſt touch, and, on the lowlieſt things; 
Scatters her rainbow hues. The firſt and beſt | 
Is that, which, ſinking from our eye, divides, 
Yet ſeems not to divide the ſhaven lawn, 

And parts it from the paſture; fot if there 


Sheep feed, or dappled deer, theit wandering teeth 


Will, ſmoothly as the ſcythe, the herbage ſhave, 
And leave a kindred verdure. This to keep 
Heed that thy labourer ſcoop the trench with care; 
For ſome there are who give their ſpade repoſe, 
When broad enough the perpendicular ſides 
Divide, and deep deſcend : To form perchance 
Some vulgar drain, ſuch labour may ſuffice, 
Yet not for beauty: here thy range of wall 
Muſt lift its height erect, and, o'er its head 
A verdant veil of ſwelling turf expand, | 
While ſmoothly from its baſe with gradual eaſe 
The paſture meets its level, at that point 
Which beſt deludes our eye, and beſt conceals 
Thy lawn's brief limit. Down ſo ſmooth a ſlope 
The fleecy foragers will gladly browſe 3 
'The velvet herbage free from weeds obſcene 

E Shall 


— 
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Shall ſpread its equal carpet, and the trench 
Be paſture to its baſe. Thus form thy fence 
Of ſtone, for ſtone alone, and pil'd on high, 
Beſt curbs the nimble deer, that love to range 
Unlimited; but where tame heifers feed, 
Or innocent ſheep, an humbler mound will ſerve 
Unlin'd with ſtone, and but a green-ſwerd trench. 
Here midway down, upon the nearer bank 
Plant thy thick row of thorns, and, to defend 
Their infant ſhoots, beneath, on oaken ſtakes, 
Extend a rail of elm, ſecurely arm'd 
With ſpiculated pailing, in ſach ſort 
As, round ſome citadel, the engineer 
Directs his ſharp ſtoccade. But when the ſhoots 
Condenſe, and interweave their prickly boughs 
Impenetrable, then withdraw their guard, 
They've done their office; ſcorn thou to retain, 
What frowns. like military art, in ſcenes, 
Where Peace ſhould ſmile perpetual. Theſe de- 
ſtroy'd, | 
Make it thy vernal care, when April calls 
New ſhoots to birth, to trim the hedge aſlaunt, 
And mould it to the roundneſs of the mound, 
Itſelf a ſhelving hill ; nor need we here 


The 
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The rule or line preciſe, a caſual glance 
Suffices to direct the careleſs ſheers. 


Vet "Tie that 20 variety of ground 
Claims its peculiar barrier. When the foſs 
Can ſteal tranſverſe before the central eye, 
*Tis duly drawn ; but, up yan neighb'ring hill 
'That fronts the lawn dire&, if labour delve 
The yawning chaſm, '*twill meet, not croſs our view; 
No foliage can conceal, no curve correct 
The deep deformity. And yet thou mean'ſt 
Up yonder hill: to wind thy fragrant way, 
And wiſely doſt thou mean; for its broad eye 
Catches the ſudden charms of laughing vales, 
Rude rocks and headlong ſtreams, and antique oaks 
Loſt in a wild horizon ; yet the path 
That leads to all theſe charms expects defence: 
Here then ſaſpend the ſportſman's hempen toils, 
And ſtretch their meſhes on the light ſupport 
Of hazel plants, or draw thy lines of wire 
In fivefold parallel; no danger then 
That ſheep invade thy foliage. To thy herds, 
And paſtur'd ſteeds an opener fence oppoſe, 
Form'd by a triple row of cordage ſtrong, 

E 2 Tight 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tight drawn the ſtakes between. The ſimple deer 
Is curb'd by mimic ſnares ; the ſlendereft twine * 
(If ſages err not) that the Beldame ſpins, 

When by her wintry lamp ſhe plies her wheel, 
Arreſts his courage ; his impetuous hoof, 

Broad cheſt, and branching antlers nought avail ; 


In fearful gaze he ſtands z the nerves that bore 
| His 


* Linnzus makes this a characteriſtical -—— of the 
fallow deer; his words are, arcetur filo horizontali. (See 
Syſt. Nat. Art. Dama.) I have ſometimes ſeen feathers 
tied to this line for greater ſecurity, though perhaps un- 
neceſſarily. They ſeem however to have been in uſe in 
Virgil's time from the following paſſage in the Georgicks: 

Stant circumfuſa pruinis 
Corpora magna boum: confertoque agmine cervi 
Torpent mole novã, et ſummis vix cornibus extant. 
Hos non emiſſis canibus, non caſſibus ullis, 
Puniceeve agitant pavidos formidine pennæ : 
Sed fruftra oppoſitum trudentes pectore montem 
Cominus obtruncant ferro. GOR. lib. 3. v. 368. 

Ruzus's comment on the fifth line is as follows : linea, 
aut funiculus erat, cui Plume implicabantur variis tinctæ 
coloribus, ad feras terrendas, ut in retia agerentur. And 
a ſimile, which Virgil uſes in the twelfth book of the 
neid, v. 749, and another in Lucan, Pharſ. lib. 4. 
v. 437, Clearly prove that the learned Jeſuit has rightly 
explained the paſſage. 
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His bounding pride o'er lofty mounds of ſtone, 


A ſingle thread defies. Such force has Fear, 
When viſionary Fancy wakes the fiend, 
In brute, or man, moſt powerful when moſt vain. 


Still maſt the ſwain, who ſpreads theſe corded 
guards, 
Expect their ſwift decay. The noontide beams 
Relax, the nightly dews contract the twiſt. 
Oft too the coward hare, then only bold 
When miſchief prompts, or wintry famine pines, 
Will quit her ruſh-grown form, and ſteal, with 
ear 

Up-prick'd, to gnaw the toils ; and oft the ram 
And jutting ſteer drive their entangling horns, 
Thro' the frail meſhes, and, by many a chaſm, 
Proclaim their hate of thraldom. Nothing brooks 
Confinement, ſave degenerate Man alone, 
Who deems a monarch's ſmile can gild his chains. 


Tir'd then, perchance, of nets that daily claim 


Thy renovating labour, thou wilt form, | 

With elm and oak, a ruſtic baluſtrade 

Of firmeſt junQure ; happy could thy toil | 
Make 


— 


In flakes of earthy gold; with theſe unites 
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Make it as fair as firm ; but vain the wiſh, 
Aim not to grace, but hide its formal line. 


Let thoſe, 1 5 weekly, from the city's wat. 
Croud to each neighb'ring hamlet, there to hold 
Their duſty ſabbath, tip with gold and red 
The milk-white paliſades, that Gothic now, 

And now Chineſe, now neither, and yet both, 
Checquer their trim domain. Thy ſylvan ſcene 


Would fade, indignant at the tawdry glare. 


Come then, thou handmaid of that ſiſter Muſe 
Who, when ſhe calls to life and local form 
Her mind's creation, on thy aid depends 
For half her mimic power! ſweet Colouring! come, 
Lend thy deluſive help, and pleas'd deſcend 
Ev'n to thy meaneſt office; grind, compound, 


Decide, what kindred hues may ſureſt veil 


The barrier rude, and loſe it in the lawn. 
She comes, and firſt, with ſnowy ceruſe, joins 


The ochr'ous atoms that chalybeate rills 
; Waſh from their mineral channels, as they glide, | 


A tinge 
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A tinge of blue, or that deep azure gray, 

Form'd from the calcin'd fibres of the vine; 

And, if ſhe blends, with ſparing hand ſhe blends 

That baſe metallic drug then only priz'd, 

When, aided by the humid touch of Time, 

It gives a Nero's or ſome tyrants cheek, 

Its precious canker. Theſe with fluent oil 

Attemper'd, on thy length' ning rail ſhall ſpread 

That ſober olive-green which nature wears 

Ev'n on her vernal boſom ; nor miſdeem, 

For that, illumin'd with the noontide ray, 

She boaſts a brighter garment, therefore Art 

A livelier verdure to thy aid ſhould bring. 

Know when that Art, with ev'ry varied hue, 

Portrays the living landſcape ; when her hand | 
Commands the canvaſs plane to glide with ſtreams, . 

To wave the foliage, or with flowers to breathe, 

Cool olive tints, in ſoft gradation laid, 

Create the general herbage : there alone, 

Where darts, with vivid force, the ray ſupreme, 

Unſullied verdure reigns ; and tells our eye 

It ſtole its bright refleQion from the ſun. 


©. 


| 
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The paint is ſpread ; the barrier pales retire, 
Snatch'd, as by magic, from the gazer's view, 
So, when the ſable enſign of the night, 
Unfurl'd by miſt-impelling Eurus, veils 
The laſt red radiance of declining day, 

Each ſcatter'd village, and each holy ſpire 

That deck'd the diſtance of the ſylvan ſcene, 
Are funk in ſudden gloom : the plodding hind, 
That homeward hies, kens not the chearing ſite 
Of his calm cabbin, which, a moment paſt, - 
Stream'd from its roof an azure curl of ſmoke, 
Beneath the ſheltering coppice, and gave ſign 
Of warm domeſtic welcome from his toil. - 


Nor is that Cot, of Which fond Fancy draws 
This caſual picture, alien from our theme. 
Reviſit it at morn ; its opening latch, 

Tho' Penury and Toil within reſide, 

Shall pour thee forth a youthful progeny | 
Glowing with health and beauty : (ſuch the dower 
Of equal heav'n) ſee, how the ruddy tribe 
Throng round the threſhold, and, with vacant gaze, 
Salute thee ; call the loiterers into uſe, 

And form of theſe thy fence; the living fence 


That 
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That graces what it guards, Thou think'ſt, per- 
chance, 


That, ſxill'd in nature's Aang thy art 

Has, in the limits, of yon fragrant tuſt, 

Marſhall'd each roſe, that to the eye of June 

Spreads its peculiar crimſon ; do not err, 

The lovelieſt ſtill is wanting; the ireſh roſe 

Of Innocence, it bloſſoms on their cheek, 

And, lo, to thee they bear it! ſtriving each, | 0 

In panting race, who firſt ſhall reach the lawn, 

Proud to be call'd thy ſhepherds. Want, alas! 

Has o'er their little limbs her livery hung, 

In many a tatter'd fold, yet ſtill thoſe limbs 

Are ſhapely ; their rude locks ſtart from their brow, 

Yet, on that open brow, its deareſt throne, 

Sits ſweet Simplicity. Ah, clothe the troop 

In fuch a ruſſet garb as beſt befits. 

'Their paſtoral office ; let the leathern ſcrip 

Swing at their ſide, tip thou their crook with ſteel, 

And braid their hat with ruſhes, then to each 

Aſſign his ſtation ; at the cloſe of eve, 

Be it their care to pen in hurdled cote 

The flock, and when the matin prime returns, N 

Their care to ſet them free; yet watching till * 
. The 
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The liberty they lend, oft ſhalt thou hear 
Their whiſtle ſhrill, and oft their faithful dog 
Shall with obedient barkings fright the flock 
From wrong or robbery. 'The livelong day 
Meantime rolls lightly o'er their happy heads; 
They baſk on ſunny hillocks, or diſport 

In ruſtic paſtime, while that lovelieſt grace, 
Which only lives in action unreftrain'd, 

To ev'ry ſimple geſture lends a charm, 


Pride of the year, purpureal Spring! attend, 
And, in the cheeks of theſe ſweet innocents - 
Behold your beauties pictur'd. As the cloud 
That weeps its moment from thy ſapphire heav'n, 
They frown with cauſeleſs ſorrow; as the beam, 
Gilding that cloud, with cauſeleſs mirth they ſmile. 
Stay, pitying Time! prolong their vernal bliſs. 
Alas ! ere we can note it in our ſong, 

Comes manhood's feveriſh ſummer, chill'd full ſoon 
By cold autumnal care, till wintry age 


Sinks in the frore ſeverity of death. 


Ah! who, when ſuch life's momentary dream, 
Would mix in hireling ſenates, ſtrenuous there 
| ok: , 
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To cruſh the venal Hydra, whoſe fell creſts 

Riſe with recruited venom from the wound! 

Who, for ſo vain a conflict. would forego 

Thy ſylvan haunts, celeſtial Solitude ; 

Where ſelf-improvement, crown'd with ſelf con- 

tent, | 

Await to bleſs thy votary. Nurtur'd thus 

In tranquil groves, lifPning to nature's voice, 

That preach'd from whiſpering trees, and babbling 
brooks, | 

A leſſon ſeldom learnt in reaſon's ſchool, 

The wiſe Sidonian liv'd *: and, tho? the peft 

Of lawleſs tyranny around him rag'd; 

Tho! Strato, great alone in Perſia's gold, 

Uncall'd, unhallow'd by the people's choice, 

Uſurp'd the throne of his brave anceſtorsx 

Yet was his ſoul all peace; a garden's care 

His only thought, its charms his only pride. 


But 


* Abdalominus. The fact, on which this epiſode is 
founded, is recorded by Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, 
Juſtin, and Q. Curtius; the laſt is here chiefly followed. 
M. de Fontenelle and the Abbé Metaſtaſio have both of 
them treated the ſubjeR dramatically. 
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But now the conquering arms of Macedon 
Had humbled Perſia. Now Phænicia's realm 
Receives the ſon of Ammon ; at whoſe frown 
Her tributary kings or quit their thrones, 

Or at his ſmile retain; and Sidon, now 

Freed from her tyrant, points the Victor's ſtep 
To where her rightful Sov*reign, doubly dear 
By birth and virtue, prun'd his garden grove. | 


*T was at that early hour, when now the Sun 
Behind majeſtic Lebanon's dark veil 
Hid his aſcending ſplendor ; yet thro? each 
Her cedar-veſted ſides, his ſlaunting beams 
Shot to the ſtrand, and purpled all the main ; 
Where Commerce ſaw her Sidon's freighted wealth, 
With languid ſtreamers, and with folded ſails, 
Float in a lake of gold. The wind was huſh'd ; 
And, to the beech, each ſlowly-lifted wave, 
Creeping with filver curl, juſt kiſt the ſhore, 
And flept in ſilence. At this tranquil hour 
Did Sidon's ſenate, and the Grecian hoſt, 
Led by the conqueror of the world, approach 
The ſecret glade that veil'd the man of toil, 


Now 
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Now near the mountain's foot the chief arriv'd, 
Where, round that glade, a pointed aloe ſcreen, 
Entwin'd with myrtle, met in tangled brakes, 
That bar'd all entrance, ſave at one low gate, 
Whoſe time-disjointed arch with ivy chain'd, 
Bade ſtoop the warrior train. A pathway brown 
Led thro? the paſs, meeting a fretful brook, 

And wandering near its channel, while it leapt 
O'er many a rocky fragment, where rude Art 
Perchance had help'd, but not preſcrib'd its way. 


Cloſe was the vale and ſhady ; yet, erelong 

Its foreſt ſides retiring, left a lawn 

Of ample circuit, where the widening fiream 

Now, o'er its pebbled channel, nimbly tript 

In many a lucid maze. From the flower'd verge 

Of this clear rill now ſtray'd the devious path, 

Amid ambroſial tufts where ſpicy plants, 

| Weeping their perfum'd tears of myrrh, and nard, 

Stood crown'd with Sharon's roſe; or where, apart, 

The patriarch Palm his load of ſugar'd dates 

Shower'd plenteous ; where the Fig, of ſtandard . 
ſtrength, | 

And rich — wrapt, in dulcet pulp, 

Their 
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Its purple cluſters, and beneath its roof 
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Their racy ſceds3'or where, with golden fruit 
Mature, the Citron wav'd its ſplendid bough. | 


| Meanwhile the lawn beneath the ſcatter'd ſhade 


Spread its ſerene extent; a ſtately file 
Of circling Cypreſs mark'd the diſtant bound. 


Now, to the left, the path aſcending pierc'd 


A ſmaller ſylvan theatre, yet deck'd 
With more majeſtic foliage. Cedars here, 


Coeval with the ſky-crown'd mountain's ſelf, | 
Spread wide their giant arms; whence, from a rock 
Craggy and black, that ſeem'd its fountain head, 


The ſtream fell headlong ; yet ſtill higher roſe, 


Ev'n in th' eternal ſnow of Lebanon, 
That hallow'd ſpring; thence, in the porous earth 
Long while ingulph'd, its cryſtal weight here forc'd 


Its way to light and freedom. Down it daſh'd; 
A bed of native marble pure, receiv'd 


The new-born Naiad, and repos'd her wave, 
Till with o'er-flowing pride it ſkim'd the lawn. 


Fronting this lake there roſe a ſolemn grot, - 
O'er which an ancient vine luxuriant flung 


15 
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An unhewn altar. Rich Sabæan gums 


That altar pil'd, and there with torch of pine 
The venerable Sage, now firſt deſcry'd, | 
The fragrant incenſe kindled. Age had ſhed 


That duſt of ſilver o'er his ſable locks, 

Which ſpoke his ſtrength mature beyond its 
prime, £ 

Yet vigorous ſtill, for from his healthy cheek 

Time had not cropt a roſe, or on his brow 

One wrinkling furrow plow'd; his eagle eye 

Had all its youthful lightning, and each limb 

The finewy ſtrength that toil demands and gives. 


The warrior ſaw and paus'd : his nod withheld 
The crowd at awful diſtance, where their ears, 
In mute attention, drank the ſage's prayer. 
Parent of Good (he cried) behold the gifts 
Thy humble votary brings, and may thy ſmile 


. © Hallow his cuſtom'd offering. Let the hand 


* 'That deals in blood, with blood thy ſhrines 
« diſtain, | 

Be mine this harmleſs tribute. If it ſpeaks 

* A grateful heart, can hetacombs do more? 

* _ of Good! they cannot. Purple Pomp 


* 
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May call thy preſence to a prouder fane 


« Than this poor cave; but will thy preſence thete 


4 Be more devoutly felt? Parent of Good 
cc Tt will not. Here then, ſhall the proſtrate heart, 
6 That deeply feels thy preſence, lift its pray'r.— 
© But what has he to aſk who nothing needs, 


c“ Save, what unaſk'd, is, from thy heav' n of 


* heav'ns 

& Giv'n in diurnal good? Yet, holy Power! 
Do all that call thee Father thus exult 
< In thy propitious preſence ? Sidon ſinks 
* Beneath a tyrant's ſcourge. Parent of Good! 
Oh free my captive country.” Sudden here 

He paus'd and figh'd. And now, the raptur'd 
| crowd 
Murmur'd applauſe: he heard, he turn'd, and ſaw 
The King of Macedon with eager ſtep 
Burſt from his warrior phalanx. From the youth, 
Who bore its ſtate, the conqueror's own right hand 
Snatch'd the rich wreath, and bound it on his brow. 
His ſwift attendants o'er his ſhoulders caſt 
The robe of empire, while the trumpet's voice 
Proclaim*d him king of Sidon. Stern he ſtood, 
Or, if he ſmil'd, *twas a contemptuous ſmile, 


That 


d 


| . 


nd 


hat ; 
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That held the. pageant honours in diſdain. 
Then burſt the people's voice, in loud acclaim, 
And bade him be their Father. At the word, 


The honour'd blood, that warm'd him, fluſh'd his 


cheek 
His brow expanded ; his exalted ſtep. 
March'd firmer ; graciouſly he bow'd the head, 
And was the Sire they call'd him. © Tell me, 
King,“ | | 
Young Ammon cried, while o'er his bright'ning 
form : 
He caſt the gaze of wonder, © how a ſoul 


Like thine could bear the toils of Penury ?” 


* Oh grant me, Gods!“ he anſwered, * ſo to bear 


„This load of Royalty. My toil was crown'd 


* With bleſſings loſt to Kings; yet, righteous 
6 Powers! 

& If to my country ye transfer the bake, 35 

& I triumph in the loſs, Be mine the chains 

That fetter Sov'reignty z let Sidon ſmile 

“ With, your beſt bleſſings, Liberty and Peace.” 


END OF THE SECOND Book. 
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CLosp is that curious ear, by Death's cold 
hand, 

That mark'd each error of my careleſs flrain 

With kind ſeverity ; to whom my Muſe 

Still lov'd to whiſper, what ſhe meant to ſing 

In louder accent; to whoſe taſte ſupreme 

She firſt and laſt appeal'd, nor wiſh'd for praiſe, 

Save when his ſmile was herald to her fame. 

Yes, thou art gone; yet Friendſhip's fault'ring 
tongue : 

Invokes thee ſtill; and ſtill, by Fancy ſooth'd, 

Fain would ſhe hope her GR Ax attends the call. 

Why 


— — 
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Why then, alas? place I the funeral urn, 

The ſculptur'dlyre, within this ſylvan dome,“ 
And fix this votive tablet, fair inſcrib'd 

With numbers worthy thee, for they are thine ? 
Why, if thou hear'ſt me ſtill, theſe ſymbols ſad 
Of fond memorial? ah ! my penfive ſoul ! 


He hears not now, nor ever more ſhall hear 


'The theme his candour, not his taſte approv'd. 
Oft, ſmiling as in ſcorn, oft would he cry, 
« Why waſte thy numbers on a trivial art, 
& 'That ill can mimic even the humbleſt charms 
« Of 


* Mr. Gray died July ziſt, 1971. This book was 
begun a few 2 after. The three following lines 
allude to a ruſtic alcove the author was then building in 
his garden, in which he placed a medallion of his friend, 


and an um. A lyre over the entrance with the motto 


from. Pindar, which Mr. Gray had prefixt to his Odes 
$NNANTA EYNETOIZE, and under it on a tablet this 
ſtanza, taken from the firſt edition of his Elegy written 
in a country church-yard. 


Here ſcatter'd oft, the lovelieſt of the year, 

By hands unſeen, are ſhowers of violets found ; 
The Redbreaſt loves to build and warble here, 

And little footſteps lightly print the ground. 


To ES IB DB 


his 
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« Of all majeſtic Nature ?” at the word 

His eye would gliſten, and his accents glow 

With all the poets frenzy, © Sov'reign Queen ! 

« Behold, and tremble! while thou view'ſt her ſtate 

4c 'Thron'd on the heights of Skiddaw ; call thy art 

« To build her ſuch a throne; that art will ſink 

To its primeval nothing. Trace her march 

4 Amid the purple craggs of Borrowdale ; 

And try like thoſe to pile thy range of rock 

& In rude tumultuous chaos. See ! ſhe mounts 

Her naiad car, and, down Lodore's dread cliff, 

“Falls many a fathom with the headlong ftream ; 

« Falls, like the Bard my fabling fancy hurl'd 

From the rough brow that frown'd o'er Conway's 

flood; 

c Yet not like him to plunge in endleſs night; 

6 For, on its boiling boſom, ſtill ſhe guides 

« Her buoyant ſhell, and leads the wave along, 

« Or ſpreads it broad, a river, or a lake, 

“As ſuits her ſov'reign pleaſure ; will thy ſong 

« Fer brace the ſinews of enervate art 

“ To ſuch dread daring ? will it ev'n direct 

« Her hand to emulate thoſe ſofter charms 

8 That deck the banks of Dove, or call to birth 
be 
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*The bare romantic craggs, and copfes green, 


e That ſidelong grace her circuit? whence the tills 

c Bright in their chryſtal purity, deſcend 

To meet their ſparkling Queen, around each 
t fount | 

c The haw-thorns croud, ak knit their bloſſom” d 
& ſprays | 

« To keep their ſources ſacred. Here, even here, 

« Thy art, each active ſinew ſtrain'd in vain, 

e Would periſh in its pride. Far rather thou 

“ Confeſs her ſcanty power, correct, controul, 

6 Tell her how far, nor farther, ſhe may go, 

& And rein with Reaſon's curb fantaſtic Taſte.”” 


Les, I will hear thee, dear lamented Shade, 
Each accent ſhall retentive memory ſtamp 

On her true tablet; what remains unſung, 

As if ſtill guided by thy judgment ſage, 

As if ſtill model'd to thy curious ear, | 
Shall flow with varied cadence : ſo ſhall REY 
If aught of praiſe the verſe I weave may claim, 
From juſt Poſterity reward my ſong. 


_ Erewhile 
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Erewhile to trace the path, to form the fence, 
To mark the deſtin'd limits of the lawn, 
The Muſe, with meaſur'd ſtep preceptive, pac'd. 
Now from the ſurface with impatient flight 
She mounts, Sylyanus l o'er thy world of ſhade 
To ſpread her pinions. Open all thy glades, 
Greet her from all thy echoes. Orpheus like, 
Arm'd with the ſpell of harmony ſhe comes, 
To lead thy foreſts forth to lovelier ſcenes, 
Where Fancy waits to fix them; from the dells 
Where now they lurk ſhe calls them to poſſeſs 
Conſpicuous ſtations ; to their varied forms 
Allots congenial place; ſelects, divides, 
And blends anew in one Elyſian whole. 


Yet, while I thus 0 my weak tongue feels 
The lack of antient phraſe which, ſpeaking, paints, 
And is the thing it ſings. Ah Virgil! why 
Left'ſt thou this theme to grate on modern reed ? 
- Why not array it in the radiant robe 
Of thy rich diQtion, give it to the guard 
Of Fame thy hand-maid, whoſe immortal plume 
Had borne its praiſe beyond the bounds of Time? 


| Countleſs 
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Countleſs is Vegetation's verdant brood 
As are the ſtars that ſtud yon cope of heaven; 
To marſhal all her tribes, in order'd file 
Generic, or ſpecific, might demand 
His: ſcience, wond'rous Swede, whoſe ample 

mind, 

Like antient Tadmor's ohiloſophic king, 
Stretch'd from the Hyſſop creeping on the wall 
'To Lebanon's proudeſt cedars. Skill like this, 
Which ſpans a copious third of Nature's realm, 
Our art requires not, ſedulous alone 
To note thoſe general properties of ſhape, 
Dimenſion, growth, duration, ſtrength, and hue, 
Then firſt impreſt, when, at the dawn of time, 
The form-deciding life-inſpiring word 
Pronounc'd them into being. Theſe prime marks, 
Diſtinctive, docile Memory makes her own, 
That each their ſhadowy ſuccour may ſupply 
To her wiſk'd purpoſe ; firſt, as firſt beſeems, 
To veil whate'er of wall, or fence uncouth 
Offends the eye, which tyrant Uſe has rear'd, 
And ſtern Neceſſity forbids to change. 


Lur'd 
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Lur'd with their haſty ſprouts, and branching 

ſtems, | ; | 

Planters there are who chuſe the race of Pine 

For this great end, erroneous ;z witleſs they 

'That, as their arrowy heads aſſault the ſky, 

'They leave their ſhafts unfeather'd ; rather thou 

Sele& the ſhrubs that, patient of the knife, 

Will thank thee for the wound, the hardy Thorn, 

Holly, or Box, Privet, or Pyracanth. 

They, thickening from their baſe, with tenfold 
ſhade 


Will ſoon repleniſh all thy judgment prun'd. 


But chief, with willing aid, her glittering green 
Shall England's Laurel bring ; ſwift ſhall ſhe ſpread 
Her broad-leay'd ſhade, and float it fair, and wide, 
Proud to be call'd an inmate of the ſoil. 

Let England prize this daughter of the Eaft * 
| | | Beyond 


Our common laurel was firſt brought into the low 
countries A. D. 1576, (together with the horſe cheſnut) 
from Conftantinople, as a preſent from David Ungnad, 
the imperial Ambaſſador in Turkey, to Cluſius the 
famous Botaniſt, It was ſent him by the name of 
Trabiſon-Curmaſi, or the Date of Trebifond, but he 
named it Lauro-Ceraſus. 
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Beyond that Latian plant, of kindred name, 


That wreath'd the head of Julius; baſely twin'd 
Its flattering foliage on the traitor's brow 

Who cruſh'd his country's freedom. Sacred tree, 
Ne'er be your brighter verdure thus debas'd! 
Far happier thou, in this ſequeſter'd bower, 

To ſhroud thy Poet, who, with foſt'ring hand, 
Here bade thee flouriſh, and with grateful ſtrain 
Now chaunts the praiſe of thy maturer bloom. 
And happier far that Poet, if, ſecure 

His Hearth and Altars from the pilfering ſlaves 
Of Power, his little eve of lonely life 

May here ſteal on, bleſt with the heartfelt calm 
That competence and liberty inſpire. 


Nor are the plants which England calls her own 
Few, or unlovely, that, with laurel join'd, 
And kindred foliage of perennial green, 
Will form a cloſe-knit curtain. Shrubs there are 
Of bolder growth, that, at the Spring's firſt call, 
Burſt forth in bloſſom'd fragrance. Lilacs robed 
In ſnow-white innocence, or purple pride, 
The ſweet Syringa yielding but in ſcent 
To the rich Orange, or the Woodbine wild 

8 That 
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That loves to hang, on barren boughs remote 

Her wreaths of flowery perfume. Theſe beſide 
Myriads, that here the Muſe neglects to name, 

Will add a vernal luſtre to thy veil. 


And what if chance colleQs the varied tribes, _ 
Yet fear not thou but unexpeRed charms 
Will from their union ſtart. But if our ſong 
Supply one precept here, it bids retire 
Each leaf of deeper dye, and lift in front 
Foliage of paler verdure, ſo to ſpread 
A canyas, which when touch'd by Autumn's hand 
Shall gleam with duſky-gold, or ruſſet rays. . 
But why prepare for her funereal hand 
'That canvas ? ſhe but comes to dreſs thy ſhades, 
As lovelier victims for their wintry tomb; 
Rather to flowery ſpring, to ſummer bright, 
'Thy labours conſecrate ; their laughing reign, 
The youth, the manhood of the growing year, 
Deſerves thy labour, and rewards its pain. 
Yet, heedful ever of that ruthleſs time 
When Winter ſhakes their ſtems, preſerve a file 
With everduring leaf to brave his arm, | 
And deepening ſpread their undiminiſh'd gloom. 

: | But, 
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But, if the tall defect demands a ſcreen 
Of foreſt ſhade high-tow'ring, ſome broad roof 
Perchance of glaring tile that guards the ſtores 
Of Ceres, or the patch'd disjointed choir 
Of ſome old Fane, whoſe ſteeple's Gothic pride 
Or pinnacled, or ſpir'd, would bolder riſe 
& Tn tufted trees high boſom'd.”* Here allot 
Convenient ſpace to plant that lofty tribe 
Behind thy underwood, leſt, o'er its head 
The foreſt tyrants ſhake their lordly arms, 
And ſhed their baleful dew. Each plant that ſprings 
Holds, like the people of ſome freeborn ftate, 
Its rights fair franchis'd ; rooted to a ſpot 
It yet has claim to air; from liberal heav'n 
It yet has claim to ſunſhine, and to ſhowers : 
Air, ſhowers, and ſunſhine are its liberty. 


That liberty ſecur'd, a general ſhade, 
Denſe, and impervious to thy wiſh ſhall riſe 
To hide each form uncouth ; and, this obtain'd, 
All elſe we from the Dryad race implore 
Is Grace, is Ornament. For ſee our lawn 
Though cloath'd with foreſt verdure, though re- 

liev'd 3 

By 
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By many 4 gentle fall and eaſy ſwell, 

ExpeQs that harmony of light, and ſhade, 
Which foliage only gives. Come then, ye plants ! 
That like the village troop when Maia dawns, 
Delight to mingle ſocial ; to the creſt 

Of yonder brow we ſafely may conduct 

Your numerous train, no eye obſtructed there 
Will blame your interpos'd ſociety z 

But, on the plain below, in ſingle ſtems 
Diſparted, or in ſparing groups diſtin, 

Wide muſt ye ſtand, in wild, diſorder'd mood, 

As if the ſeeds from which your ſcyons ſprang 
Had there been ſcatter'd from the affrighted beak 
Of ſome maternal bird whom the fierce Hawk 
Purſued with felon claw. Her young meanwhile 
Callow, and cold, from their moſs-woven-neſt 
Peep forth; they ſtretch their little eagle throats 
Broad to the wind, and plead to the lone ſpray 
Their famiſh'd plaint importunately ſhrill. 


Yet in this wild diſorder Art preſides, 
Deſigns, correQs, and regulates the whole, 
Herſelf the while unſeen. No cedar broad 


Props his dark curtain where a diſtant ſcene 
Demands 
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Demands diſtinQtion. Here the thin abele 
Of lofty bole, and bare; the ſmooth-ſtem'd beech, 
Or ſlender alder give our eye free ſpace 
Beneath their boughs to catch each leſſening charm 
Ev'n to the fair horizon's azure bound. 


Nor will that ſov'reign Arbitreſs admit, 
Where'er her nod decrees a maſs of ſhade, 
Plants of diſcordant ſort, unequal ſize, 

Or rul'd by Foliation's different law; 
Studious, with juſt ſelection, thoſe to join 
'That earlieſt flouriſh, and that lateſt fade. 


Nor will that ſov'reign Arbitreſs devote 
To ſtrange, and alien ſoils, her ſeedling ſtems ; 
Fix the dank fallow on the mountain's brow, 


Or, to the moſs-grown margin of the lake, 

Bid the dry pine deſcend. From Nature's laws 

She draws her own: Nature and ſhe are one. 

Nor will that ſovereign Arbitreſs ſeleQ, 

For objects interpos'd, the pigmy race 

Of ſhrubs, or ſcatter with unmeaning hand 

Their offspring o'er the lawn, ſcorning to patch 
| With 
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With many a meagre and disjointed tuft 

Its ſober ſurface : ſidelong to her path 

And poliſh*d foreground ſhe confines their growth 
Where o'er their heads the liberal eye may range. 


Nor will that fov'reign Arbitreſs, intent 
To form one perfect whole, forego that aim 


To give exotic wonders to our gaze. 
She knows and truſts not in the faithleſs train: 


Sagely ſhe calls on thoſe of hardy claſs 


Indigenous, who, patient of the change 
From heat to cold which Albion hourly feels, 


Are brac'd with ſtrength to brave it. Theſe alone 

She plants, and prunes, nor grieves if nicer eyes 

Pronounce them vulgar. Theſe ſhe calls her 
friends, | 

That veteran troop who will not for a blaſt 

Of nipping air like cowards quit the field. 


Far to the north of thy imperial towers 
Auguſta; in that wild and Alpine vale 
Through which the Swale by mountain-torrents 
ſwell'd | 


Flings his redundant ſtream, there liv'd a youth 
G A - 
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Of poliſh'd manners ; ample his domain, 
And fair the ſcite of his paternal dome. 
He fov'd the art I ſing, a deep adept #: 
In Nature's ſtory, well he knew the names 
Of all her verdant lineage, yet that ſkill 
Miſled his taſte ; ſcornful of every bloom 
That ſpread ſpontaneous, from remoteſt Ind 

He brought his fokage ; careleſs of its coft, 
Eꝛ'n of its beauty careleſs 3 it was rare, 
And therefore beauteous. Now his lanrel ſcreen, 
With roſe and woodbine negligently wove, 
Bows to the axe; the rich Magnolias claim 
The ſtation 3; now Herculean Beeches fell'd 
Refign their rights, and warm Virginia ſerids 
Her cedars to uſurp them; the proud Oak 
Himſelf, ev'n He the ſov'reign of the ſhade, 
Yields to the Fir that drips with Gilead's balm. 
Now Albion gaze at glories not thy own 
Pauſe, rapid Swale ! and ſee thy margin erown'd 
With all the pride of Ganges : vernal ſhowers - 
Have fix'd their roots, nutricious ſummer ſuns 
Favor'd their growth, and mildeſt autumn ſmil'd 
Benignant o'er them; vigorous, fair, and tall, 
They waft a gale of ſpices o'er the plain. 
But Winter comes, and with him watry Jove, 
5 And 


nd 
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And with him Boreas in his frozen ſhroud : 
The ſavage ſpirit of old Swale is rous'd ; 

He howls amid his foam. At the dread fight 
The Aliens ſtand aghaſt ; they bow their heads ; 
In vain the glaſſy penthouſe is ſupply d, | 


The pelting ſtorm with icy bullets breaks 


Its fragile barrier, ſee, they fade, they die. 


Warn' d by his error, let the Planter ſlight 
'Theſe ſhiv'ring rarities, or if, to pleaſe 
Faſtidious Faſhion, he muſt needs allot 
Some ſpace for foreign foliage, let him chufe 
A ſidelong glade, ſhelter d from eaſt and north, 
And free to ſouthern and to weſtern gales; 

There let him fix their ſtation, thither wind 
Some devious path, that, from the general whole 
Detach'd, may lead to where they ſafely bloom. 
So in the web of epic ſong ſublime 

The Bard Mzonian interweaves the charm 

Of gentle epiſode, yet leaves unbroke 

The golden thread of his majeſtic theme. 


What elſe to ſhun of formal, falſe, or vain, 
Of long-lin'd Viſtas, or plantations quaint 
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if 


Our former ſtrains have taught: Inſtruction now 

Withdraws ; ſhe knows her limits; ; knows that 
Brace 

I caught by ſtrong perception, not from rules; 

That undreſt Nature claims for all her limbs 

Some ſimple garb peculiar, which, howe'er 


Diſtant their ſize and ſhape, is ſimple till : 


This garb to chuſe, with clothing denſe, or thin, 
A part to hide, another to adorn, 

Is Taſte's important taſk ; preceptive ſong 
From error in the choice can only warn. 


But vain that warning voice ; vainev'ry aid 
Of Genius, Judgment, Fancy to ſecure _ 
'The Planter's laſting fame. There is a power, 


A hidden power, at once his friend and foe, 


*Tis Vegetation. Gradual to his groves 
She gives their wiſh'd effect. O! for an arm 


, — 


Supernal there to check her—impious with ! 


She is high heaven's Vicegerent ; ſhe muſt ſhape, 

Muſt ſhoot, muſt ſwell each fibre as ſhe liſts, 

Muſt reign in wild luxuriance. Happier far 

Are you, ye ſons of CLavpE! who from the 
mine, 


Yhe 
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The earth, or juice of herb or flower concrete, 
Mingle the maſs whence your Arcadia's ſpring ; 
The graceful outline of your pictur'd trees 
Still Keeps the bound you gave it; Time that 
pales | | 


' Yout vivid hues, reſpeQs your pleaſing forms. 


Not ſo our Landſcapes ; though we paint like you, 
We paint with growing colours ; ev'ry year, 

O' erpaſſing that which gives the breadth of ſhade 
We ſought, by rude addition, mars our ſcene. 


Rouſe then, ye Hinds! ere yet yon cloſing boughs 
Blot out the purple diſtance, rouſe ye ſoon, 
Prevent the ſpreading evil. Thin the glades, 
While yet of flender ſize each ſtem will thrive 
Tranſplanted. Twice repeat the annual toil ; 
Nor let the axe its beak, the faw its tooth 
Refrain, whene'er ſome random branch has ſtray d 


Beyond the bounds of beauty ; elfe full ſoon, 


Ev'n ere the Planter's life has paſt its prime, 
Will Albion's garden frown an Indian wild. 


Foreboding Fears, avaunt ! be ours to urge 
Each preſent purpoſe by what favoring means 
0 SOLE May 
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May work its end defign'd. Why deprecate 
The change that waits on ſublunary things, 
Sad lot of their exiſtence ? ſhall we pauſe. 
To give the charm of Water to our ſcene, 


Becauſe the congregated rains may ſwell 
Its tide into a flood? becauſe yon Sun 


Now mounts the Lion to his burning noon 
Impels him; ſhaking from his fiery mane 

A heat may parch its channel; O, ye caves, 
Deepen your dripping roofs! this feyeriſh hour * 
Claims all your coolneſs, In your humid cells 
Permit me to forget the Planter's toil ; 

And, while I woo your Naiads to my aid, 
Involve me in impenetrable gloom. 


- 


Bleſt be the Man (if bliſs be human boaſt) 
WV hoſe fertile ſoil is waſh'd with frequent ſtreams; 
And ſprings ſalubrious. He diſdains to toſs 
In rainbow dews their chryſtal to the ſun 
Or ſink, in ſubterranean ciſterns deep 
'That ſo, through leaden ſyphons upward drawn, 
Thoſe ſtreams may leap fantaſtic. He his ear 
| 13 | Shuts 


* Theſe lines were written in June, 1778, when it 
was remarkably hot weather. 
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Shuts to the tuneful trifling of the Bard, * 
Who trick'd a gothic theme with claſſic flowers, 


And ſung of Fountains burſting from the ſhells 


Of brazen Tritons, ſpouting through the jaws _. 
« Of Gorgons, Hydras, and Chimeras dire.” 


Peace to his Manes! let the Nymphs of Seine. 
Cheriſh his fame. Thy Poet, Albion, ſcorns, 
Ev'n for a cold unconſciaus element, 

To forge the fetters he would ſcorn to wear. 
His ſong ſhall reprobate each effort vile, 
That aims to force the Genius of the ſtream 
Beyond his native level; this firſt law, 


That Nature to her world of waters gave, 


Let Art revere, as does impartial Heaven; 
'The poize of Juſtice ; let her ſcorn to preſs, 
Above that deſtin'd line, the balanc'd wave. 


N Is 


René Rapin, a learned Jefuit of the laſt century, 
who writ a didaQtic Latin Poem on Gardens, in four 
books, by way of ſupplement to Virgil's Georgics. The 
third book treats the ſubject of water, or more properly of 
waterworks, for it is entirely made up of deſcriptions of 


Jet C'eaux, and fuch fort of artificial baubles. 
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1s there within the circle of thy view 
Some ſedgy flat, where the late-ripen'd ſheaves . 


Stand brown with unbleſt mildew ? *tis the bed 
On which an ample lake in chryſtal peace 


| Might ſleep majeſtic. Pauſe we yet; perchance 


Some midway channel, where the ſoil declines, . 
Might there be delv'd, by levels duly led 
In bold and broken curves: (for water loves 
A wilder outline than the woodland path, 
Ev'n'to acute extremes.)* 'To drain the reſt 
'The ſhelving ſpade may toil, till wintry ſhowers 
Find their free courſe down each declining bank. 
Quit then the thought ; a River's winding form, 
With many a ſinuous bay, and Iſland green, 
At leſs expence of labour and of land, 
Will give thee equal beauty ; ſeldom art 
Can emulate that magnitude ſublime 
Which 
* See Book the ſecond, ver. 50 to ver. 78, where 


the curve of beauty, or a line waving very gently, is faid 
not only to prevail in natural pathways, but in the 


courſe of rivulets and the outline of lakes. It generally 


does ſo; yet in the latter it is ſometimes found more 
abrupt: in artificial pieces of water, therefore, bolder 
curves may be employed, than jn the formation of the 
land or gravel walk. | 


Cloſely conceal each terminating bound 
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Which ſpreads the native Lake, and, failing there, 


Her works betray their character, and name, 

And dwindle into pools. Not that our ſtrain 

Faſtidious, ſhall diſdain a ſmall expanſe 

Of ſtagnant fluid, in ſome ſcene confin'd, 

Circled with varied ſhade, where, through the 
leaves, 

The half-admitted ſunbeam trembling plays 

On its clear boſom ; where aquatic fowl 

Of varied tribe, and varied feather fail ; 

And where the finny race their glittering ſcales 

Unwillingly reveal. -There, there alone, 

Where burſts the general proſpe& on our eye, 

We ſcorn theſe wat'ry patches; Thames himſelf, 

Seen in disjointed ſpots, where Sallows hide 

His firſt bold preſence, ſeems a ſtring of pools, 

A chart and compaſs muſt explain his courſe. 


He, who would ſeize the River's ſov'reign 
charm, 
Muft wind the moving mirror through his wa 
Ev'n to remoteſt diſtance ; deep muſt delve 
The gravelling channel that preſcribes its courſe z 
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By hill or ſhade oppos'd; and to its bank 

Lift the true level of the equal fream, 
In ſparkling plenitude. But, if thy ſprings: | 
Refuſe this large ſupply, ſteel thy firm ſoul 
With ſtoic pride, imperfe& charms deſpiſe, 
Beauty, like Virtue, knows no groveling mean. 


Who, but mult pity that penuriojs taſte, 
Which down the quick-deſcending vale prolongs, 
Slope below ſlope, a ſtiff and unlink*d chain 
Of flat canals; then leads the ſtranger's eye 
To ſome predeftin'd ſtation, there to catch 


Their ſeeming union, and the fraud approve ? 


Who but muſt change that pity into ſcorn, 

If down each verdant flope a narrow flight 

Of central ſteps decline, where the ſpare ſtream 
Steals trickling ; or, withheld by cunning ſkill, 
Hoards its ſcant treaſures, till the maſter's nod 
Decree its fall. Then down the formal-ſtairs 
It leaps with ſhort-liv'd fury; waſting there, 
Poor prodigal | what many a ſummer's rain, 


And many a Winter's ſnow ſhall late reſtore. 


Learn, 
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Learn, that hene er in ſome ſublimer ſcene 
Imperial Nature of her headlong floods 
Permits our imitation, ſhe herſelf = 
Prepares their reſervoir ; conceal'd 3 
In neighb' ring hills, where firſt it well behoves 
Our toil to ſearch, and ſtudiouſly- augment - | 
With ſidelong ſprings and ſluices frequent drawn 
From pools, that on the heath drink up the rain. 
Be theſe collected, like the Miſer's gold, 
In one increaſing fund; nor dare to pour . 
Down thy impending mound the bright caſcade 
Till richly fure of its redundant fall. | 


That mound to raiſe alike demands thy toil, 
Ere Art adorn its ſurface. Here adopt 
'That-facile mode which His inventive powers * 
Firſt plann'd, who led to rich Mancunium's mart 
His long-drawn line of navigated ſtream. 
Stupendous taſk ! in vain ſtood towering hills 
Oppos'd, in vain did ample Irwell pour 


Her 


* Mr. Brindley, who executed the Duke of Bridge- - 
water's canal, and invented a method of making dams to 


hold water, without clay, uſing for this purpoſe any 


fort of earth duly temper'd with water. 
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Her tide tranſverſe ; he pierc'd the towering hill, 

He bridg'd the ample tide, and high in air, 

And deep through earth, his freighted barge he bore, 

This mode ſhall temper ev'n the lighteſt ſoil 

To thy firm purpoſe ; then let taſte ſele& 

The unhewn fragments, that may give its front 

A rocky rudeneſs ; pointed ſome, that there 

The frothy ſpouts may break; ſome flaunting 
ſmooth, 

That there in ſilver ſheet the wave may flide, 

Here to infix ſome moſs-grown trunks of oak 

Romantic, turn'd by gelid lakes to ſtone, 

Yet ſo diſpos'd as if they owed their change 

To what they now controul. Then open wide 

Thy flood-gates : then let down thy torrent: then 

Rejoice; as if the thund'ring Tees himſelf 

| Reign'd there amid his cataraQs ſublime, 


And thou haſt cauſe for triumph ! Kings them- 

ſelves 9 185 | 
With all a nation's wealth, an army's toil, 
If Nature frown averſe, ſhall ne'er atchieve 
| Such 


* The fall of the Tees, near Middleton, is eſteemed 
one of the greateſt in England. 
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Such wonders. Nature's was the glorious gift; 

Thy art her menial handmaid. Liſtening youths! 

'To whoſe ingenuous hearts I ſtill addreſs 

The friendly ſtrain, from ſuch ſevere attempt 

Let Prudence warn you. Turn to this clear rill, 

Which, while I bid your bold ambition ceaſe, 

Runs murmuring at my fide. O'er many a rood 

Your ſkill may lead the wanderer: many a mound 

Of pebbles raiſe, to fret her in her courſe 

Impatient : louder then will be her ſong : 

For ſhe will *plain, and gurgle, as ſhe goes, 

As does the widow'd ring-dove. Take, vain Pomp! 

'Thy lakes, thy long canals, thy trim caſcades, 

Beyond them all true taſte will dearly prize 

'This little dimpling treaſure. Mark the cleft, 

Through which ſhe burſts to day. Behind that rock 

A Naiad dwells: Ligea is her name ; 

And ſhe has ſiſters in contiguous cells, 

Who never ſaw the ſun. Fond Fancy's eye, 

That loves to give locality and form 

To what ſhe prizes beſt, full oft pervades 

Thoſe hidden caverns, where pale chryſolites, 

And glittering ſpars dart a myſterious gleam 

Of inborn luſtre, from the gariſh day | 
Unborrow's. 
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Unborrow'd. There, by the wild Goddeſs led, 
Oft have I ſeen them bending o'er their urns, 


Chaunting alternate airs of Dorian mood, 
While ſmooth they comb'd their moiſt cerulean 
With ſhells of living pearl. Yes, let me own, 
To theſe, or claſſic deities, like theſe, 


From very childhood was I prone to pay 


Harmleſs idolatry. My infant eyes 
Firſt open'd on that bleak and boiſrous ſhore, 


Where Humber weds the nymphs of 'Trent and 


Ouſe, 


To His, and Ocean's Tritons: thence full foon 


My youth retir'd, and left the buſy ſtrand ' 
To Commerce and to Care. In Margaret's grove *, 


Beneath whoſe time-worn ſhade old Camus fleeps, 


Was next my tranquil ſtation : Science there 
Sate muſing; and to thoſe that low d the lore 
Pointed, with myſtic wand, to truths involy'd 
In geometric ſymbols, ſcorning thoſe, 
Perchance 


* St. John's College in Cambridge founded by Mar- 
garet Counteſs of Richmond, mother of Henry the 


— 
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Perchance too much, who woo'd the thriftleſs 
Here though in warbling whiſper oft I breath d 
The lay, were wanting, what young Fancy deems 
'The life-ſprings of her beings, rocks, and caves, 
And huddling brooks, and torrent-falls divine. 

In queſt of theſe, at ſummer's vacant hour, 
Pleas'd would I ſtray, when in a northern vale 
(So chance ordain'd) a Naiad ſad I found 

Robb'd of her ſilver vaſe ; I ſooth'd the nymph 
With ſong of ſympathy, and curſt the fiend 

Who ſtole the gift of Thetis *. Hence the cauſe, 
Why, favour'd by the blue-ey'd ſiſterhood, 

They ſooth with ſongs my ſolitary ear. 


Nor is Ligea ſilent “ Long,” ſhe cries, 
« Too long has Man wag d ſaerilegious war 
c With the vext elements, and chief with that, 
«© Whom elder Thales, and the Bard of Thebes 
Held firft of things terreftrial ; nor miſdeem'd : 
« For, 


—— —— — — 


2 — — * 
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* Alluding to the Ode to a Water Nymph, which the 
author writ a year or two after his admiſſion into the 
univerſity. See his poems, Ode II, | 
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« For, when the Spirit creative deign'd to move, 
« He mov'd upon the waters. O revere 

« Our power: for was its vital force withheld, 
“Where then were Vegetation's vernal bloom, 

© Where its autumnal Wealth? but we are kind, 
« As powerful; O let reverence lead to love, 
And both to emulation! Not a ill, 

5 That winds its ſparkling current o'er the plain, 
Reflecting to the Sun bright recompenſe 

For ev'ry beam he lends, but reads thy ſoul 


A generous lecture. Not a panſy pale, 
That drinks its daily nurture from that rill, 
© But breathes in fragrant accents to thy ſoul ; 
So ſhould'ſt thou feed the poor. Whoe'er be- 
© held WF 
& Our humble train forſake their native mead 
To climb the haughty hill? Ambition, ſpeak. 
He bluſhes, and is mute. When did our 
© ſtreams, 

ce By force unpent, in dull ſtagnation ſleep? 
cc Let Sloth unfold his arms and tell the time. 
& Or, if the tyranny of Art infring'd 
“Our rights, when did our patient floods ſubmit 
© Without recoil ? Servility retires, 

; % And 
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And clinks his gilded chain. O, learn from us, 
© And tell it to thy nation, Britiſh Bard 
Ambition, Sloth, and Slav'ry are the fiends, 
That pull down mighty empires. If they ſcorn 
* The awful truth, be thine to hold it dear. 

«© So, through the vale of life, thy flowing hours 
Shall glide ſerene ; and, like Ligea's rill, 
“Their free, yet not licentious courſe fulfill'd, 
« Sink in the ocean of Eternity.” 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK, 
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Nor yet withdraw thy aid, thou Nxurn 


divine ! * 
That aid auſpicious, which, in Art's domain, 
Already has reform'd whate'er prevail'd 
Of foreign, or of falſe ; has led the curve 
That Nature loves thro” all her ſylvan haunts ; 
Has ſtoPn the fence unnotic'd that arreſts 
Her vagrant herds; giv'n luſtre to her lawns, 

Gloom 


* StMPLICITY. See the beginning of the Poem. The 
following lines recapitulate the ſubje of the three pre- 
ceding Books. The iſt to the pauſe in ver. 4th ; the 2d 
from thence to that in ver. 7th ; and the third fiaiſlres 
with the paragraph. 
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Gloom to her groves, and, in expanſe ſerene, 
Devoly'd that wat'ry mirror at her foot, 
O'er which ſhe loves to bend and view her charms. 


And tell me 'Thou, whoe'er haſt new-arrang'd 
By her chaſte rules thy garden, if thy heart 
Feels not the warm, the ſelf-dilating glow 
Of true Benevolence. Thy. flocks, thy herds, 
That browze luxurious o'er thoſe very plots 
Which once were barren, bleſs thee for the change; 
'The birds of Air (which thy funereal Yews 
Of ſhape uncouth, and leaden Sons of Earth, 
Antæus and Enceladus, with clubs 
Uplifted, long had frighted from the ſcene) 
Now pleas'd return, they perch on ev'ry ſpray, 
And ſwell their little throats, and warble wild 
Their vernal minſtrelſy ; to Heav'n and Thee 
It is a hymn of thanks: do thou, like Heav'n, 

With tutelary care reward their ſong. 


Ere-while the Muſe, induſtrious to combine 
Nature's own charms, with theſe alone adorn'd 
The Genius of the Scene; but other gifts | 
She has in ſtore, which gladly now ſhe brings, 


And 


r 
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And he ſhall proudly wear. Know, when ſhe broke 
The ſpells of Faſhion, from the crumbling wreck 
Of her enchantments ſagely did ſhe cull 

Thoſe reliques rich of old Vitruvian ſkill, 

With what the Sculptor's hand in claſſic days 
Made breathe in Braſs or Marble; theſe the Hag 
Had purloin'd, and diſpos'd in Folly's fane ; | 
To him theſe trophies of her victory 

She bears; and where his awful nod ordains 
Conſpicuous means to place. He ſhall direct 

Her dubious judgment, from the various hoard 
Of oraamental treaſures, how to chuſe 

The ſimpleſt and the beſt; on theſe his ſeal 

Shall ſtamp great Nature's image and his own, 

To charm for unborn ages.—Fling the reſt 
Back to the Beldame, bid her whirl them all 

In her vain vortex, lift them now to day, 

Now plunge in night, as, thro' the humid rack 
Of April cloud, ſwift flits the trembling beam. 


But precepts tire, and this faſtidious Age 
RejeQs the ftrain didaQic: Try we then 
In livelier Narrative the truths to veil 
We dare not dictate. Sons of Albion, hear! 
| The 
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The tale I tell is full of ſtrange event, 

And piteous circumſtance ;. yet deem not ye, 

If names I feign, that therefore facts are feign'd : 
Nor hence refuſe (what moſt augments the charm 
Of ſtoried woe) that fond credulity | 
Which binds th' attentive ſoul in cloſer chains. 


At manhood's prime Al c Ax DER s duteous tear 
Fell on his Father's grave. The fair Domain, 
Which then became his ample heritage, 

That Father had reform'd ; each line deſtroy'd 
Which Belgic dulneſs plann'd; and Nature's ſelf 
Reſtor'd to all the rights ſhe wiſh'd to claim. 


Crowning a gradual hill his Manſion roſe 
Jn antient Engliſh grandeur : Turrets, Spires, 
And Windows, climbing high from baſe to roof 
In wide and radiant rows, beſpoke its birth 
Coeval with thoſe rich cathedral fanes, 
(Gothic ill-nam'd) where harmony reſults 
From diſunited parts ; and ſhapes minute, 
At once diſtin& and blended, boldly form 
One vaſt majeſtic whole. No modern art 
Had marr'd with miſplac'd ſymmetry the Pile, 

ALCANDER 
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ALCcANDER held it ſacred: On a height, 

Which weſtering to its ſite the front ſurvey'd, 

He firſt his taſte employ'd : for there a line 

Of thinly ſcatter d Beech too tamely broke 

The blank Horizon. Draw we round you 
24 knowl,” 1 | 

ALcAaNnDER cry'd, “ in ſtately Norman made, 

* A wall embattled; and within its guard 

Let every ſtructure needful for a Form 

* Ariſe in Caſtle-ſemblance ; the huge Barn 

* Shall with a mock Portcullis arm the gate, 

% Where. Ceres entering, o'er the flail-proof floor 

In golden triumph rides; ſome Tower rotund 

« Shall to the Pigeons and their callow young 

« Safe rooſt afford; and ev'ry buttreſs broad, 

** Whoſe proud projection ſeems a maſs of ſtone, 

« Give ſpace to ſtall the heifer, and the ſteed. 

& So ſhall each part, tho' turn'd to rural uſe, 

£ Deceive the eye with thoſe bold feudal forms 

& That Fancy loves to gaze on.” This achiev'd, 

Now nearer home he calls returning Art 

To hide the ſtructure rude where Winter pounds 

In conic pit his congelations hoar, 

That Summer may his tepid beverage cool 
With 
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With the chill luxury ; his Dairy too 

There ſtands of form unſightly : both to veil 

He builds of old disjointed moſs-grown ſtone 

A time- ſtruck Abbey . An impending grove 
Screens it behind with reverential ſhade ; 

While bright in front the ſtream refleQing ſpreads, 
Which winds a mimic River o'er his Lawn. 

The Fane conventual there is dimly ſeen, 

The mitred Window, and the Cloiſter pale, 
With many a mouldering Column; Ivy ſoon 
Round the rude chinks her net of foliage ſpreads ; 
Its verdant meſhes ſeem to prop the wall. | 


One native Glory, more than all ſublime, 
ALCANDER's ſcene poſſeſt: Twas Ocean's ſelf— 
He, 


It was faid in the firſt Book, ver. 384, that of thoſe 


architectural Objects which improved a fine natural Eng- 
liſb proſpect, the two principal ones were a Caftle and 
an Abbey. In conformity with this Idea, ALcanper 


firſt begins to exerciſe his tafte, by forming a reſemblance 


of thoſe two capital artificial features, uniting them, how- 
ever, with utility, The precept is here meant to be 
conveyed by deſcription, which had beſore been given 
pore directly in Book II. ver. 21. 
Beauty ſcorns to dwell 
Where Uſe is exil'd. 
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He, boiſt'rous King, againſt the eaſtern cliffs 

Daſh'd his white foam ; a verdant vale between 

Gaye ſplendid ingreſs to his world of waves. 

Slaynting this vale the mound of that clear ſtream 

Lay hid in ſhade, which flawly lay'd his Lawn : 

But there ſet free, the rill reſum'd its pace, 

And hurried to the Main, The dell it paſt 

Was rocky and retir'd : Here Art with eaſe 

Might lead it o'er a Grot, and filter'd there, 

Teach it to ſparkle down its craggy ſides, 

And fall and tinkle on its pebbled floor. 

Here then that Grot he builds, and conchs with ſpars 

| Moſs petrified with branching corallines 

In mingled mode arranges : All found here 

Propriety of place ; what view'd the Main 

Might well the ſhelly gifts of Thetis bear. 

Not ſo the inland cave : with richer ſtore 

Than thoſe the neighb'ring mines and mountains 
yield 

To hang its roof, would ſeem incongruous Pride, 

And fright the local Genius from the ſcene *. 


One 


A precept is here rather more than hinted at; but it 
appeared to be fo well founded, and yet fo ſeldom at- 


tended 
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One vernal morn, as urging here the work 

Surrounded by his hinds, from mild to cold 

'The Seaſon chang'd, from cold to ſudden ſtorm, 
From ftorm to whirlwind. To the angry main 
Swiftly he turns and ſees a laden Ship 
Diſmaſted by its rage. Hie, hie we all,” 
ALCANDER cry'd, ** quick to the neighb'ring 

& beach.” 

They flew ; they came, but only to behold, 
Tremendous fight ! the Veſſel daſh its poop 
Amid the boiling breakers. Need I tell 

What ſtrenuous Arts were us'd, when all were us'd, 
To fave the ſinking Crew? One tender Maid 
Alone eſcap'd, ſav'd by ALCANDER's arm, 

Who boldly ſwam to ſnatch her from the plank 
To which ſhe feebly clung; ſwiftly to ſhore, 

And ſwifter to his home the youth convey'd 

His clay-cold prize, who at his portal firſt 

By one deep ſigh a ſign of Life betray'd. 
A Maid ſo ſav'd, if but by nature bleſt 

With common charms, had ſoon awak'd a flame 

| More 


tended to by the fabricators of Grottos, that it ſeemed 


neceffary to ſlide back a little from the narrative into the 
didactic to inculcate it the more ſtrongly. 
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More ſtrong than Pity, in that melting heart 
Which Pity warm'd before. But ſhe was fair 

As Poets picture Hebe, or the Spring; 

Graceful withal, as if each limb were caſt 

In that ideal mould whence RAFFAEL drew 

His Galatea : Yes, th' impaſſion'd Youth 

Felt more than pity when he view'd her charms. 
Yet ſhe, (ah, ſtrange to tell) tho? much he lov'd, 
Suppreſt as much that ſympathetic flame | 
Which Love like his ſhould kindle : Did he kneel 
In rapture at her feet ? ſhe bow'd the head, 

And coldly bade him riſe; or did he plead, 

In terms of pureſt paſſion, for a ſmile ? 

She gave him but a tear : his manly form, 

His virtues, ev'n the courage that preſerv'd 

Her life, beſeem'd no ſentiment to wake 


Warmer than gratitude ; and yet the love 
Withheld 


| 

* Alluding to a Letter of that famous Painter, written 
to his Friend Count Baltaſer Caſtiglione, when he was 
painting his celebrated picture of Galatea, in which he 
tells him, © effendo careſtia di belle donne, to mi ſervo 
di certa idea che viene alla mente. See Bellori Diſcrix. 
delle imagini dipinte da Raffaello d Urbino, or the Life of 
B. Caſtiglione, prefixt to the London Edition of his Book 
entitled, 11 Cortegiano. 
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Withheld from him ſhe freely gave his ſcenes z 
On all their charms a juſt applauſe beſtow'd ; 


And, if ſhe e'er was happy, only then 
When exe where thoſe charms were moſt 


_—_— 


| beech 

Their awful foliage flung, Al c AN DER led 

The penſive maid along, © Tell me,” ſhe cry'd; 

Why, on theſe foreſt features all- intent, 

« Forbears my friend ſome ſcene diſtin& to give 

& To Flora and her fragrance ? Well I know 

That in the general Landſcape's broad expanſe 

Their little blooms are loſt ; but here are glades, 

4 Circled with ſhade, yet pervious to the ſun, 

4 Where, if enamell'd with their rainbow-hues, 

„The eye would catch their ſplendor : turn thy 

“ Taſte, 

Ev in this graſſy circle wha we ſtand, 

1 To form their plots; there weave a woodbine 
© Bower, 

&* And call that bower Nzz1x A's.” At the word 

ALCANDER ſmil'd ; his fancy inſtant form'd 


The 


As thro' a neighb'ting Grove, where antient 
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The fragrant ſcene ſhe wiſh'd ; and Love, with Art 
Uniting, ſoon produc'd the finiſh'd whole. 


Down to the South the glade by Nature lean' d; 
Art form'd the ſlope ſtill ſofter, opening there 
Its foliage, and to each Eteſian gale 
Admittance free diſpenſing ; thickeſt ſhade 
Guarded the reſt. —His taſte will beſt conceive 
The ne arrangement; whoſe free footſteps, us'd 
To foreſt haunts have pierc'd their opening dells, 
Where frequent tufts of ſweetbriar, box, or thorn, 
Steal on the green ſward, bus admit fair ſpace 
For many a moſſy maze to wind between. 
So here did Art arrange her flow'ry groups 
Irregular, yet not in patches quaint “, 

But 


© There is nothing in pictureſque Gardening which 
ſhould not have its archetype in unadorned Nature. 
Now, as we never ſee any of her plains dotted with diſ- 
ſevered patches of any ſort of vegetables, except, per- 
haps, ſome of her mote barren heaths, where even 
Furze can grow but ſparingly, and which form the moſt 
diſagreeable of her ſcenes, therefore the preſent common 
mode of dotting clumps of flowers, or ſhrubs on a graſs- 
plat, without union, and without other meaning than 
thai 


+ a 
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But interpos'd between the wand'ring lines 
Of ſhaven turf which twiſted to the path, 
Gravel or ſand, that in as wild a wave 
Stole round the verdant limits of the ſcene; 
Leading the Eye to many a ſculptur'd buſt 
On ſhapely pedeſtal, of Sage, or Bard, 


Bright heirs of fame, who living lov'd the haunts 


So fragrant, ſo ſequeſter'd. Many an Urn 
There too had place, with votive lay inſcrib'd 
To Freedom, Friendſhip, Solitude, ot Love. 


And now each flow'r that bears tranſplanting 
change, | 
Or blooms indigenous, adorn'd the ſcene : 
Only NxRINA's wiſh, her woodbine bower, 
Remain'd to crown the whole. Here, far beyond 
That humble wiſh, her Lover's Genius form'd 
A glittering Fane, where rare and alien plants 


Might 


that of appearing irregular, ought to be avoided. It is 
the form and eaſy flow of the graſſy interſtices (if I may 
fo call them) that the deſigner ought fuſt to have a re- 
gard to; and if theſe be well formed, the ſpaces for 
flowers or ſhrubbery will be at the ſame time aſcer- 
tained. 
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Might ſafely flouriſh “; where the Citron ſweet, 
And fragrant Orange; rich in fruit and flowers, 
Might hang their ſilver ſtars, their golden globes, 
On the ſame odorous ſtem : Yet ſcorning there 
'The glaſſy penthouſe of ignoble form, 

High on Ionic ſhafts he bade it tower 

A proud Rotunda ; to its ſides conjoin'd 

Two broad Piazzas in theatric curve, 

Ending in equal Porticos ſublime. 

Glaſs rooft the whole, and ſidelong to the South 
*Twixt ev'ry fluted Column, lightly rear'd 

Its wall pellucid. All within was day, 

Was genial Summer's day, for ſecret ſtoves 
Thro' all the pile ſolſtitial warmth convey'd. 


Theſe led thro! iſles of Fragrance to the Dome, 
Each way in circling quadrant. 'That bright ſpace 
| I Guarded 


* M. Le Giradin, in an elegant French Eſſay, written 
on the ſam̃e ſubject, and formed on the ſame principles, 
with this Poem; is the only writer that I have ſeen (or 
at leaſt recolleQ) who has attempted to give a ſtove or 
© hot-houſe a pictureſque effect. It is his hint, purſued 
and conſiderably dilated, which forms the deſcription of 
ALcanper's Confervatory. See his Effay, De la com- 
foſttion des Payſages, Geneva, 1777- 
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Guarded the ſpicy tribes from Afric's ſhore, 

Or Ind, or Araby, Sabzan Plants 

Weeping with nard, and balſam. In the midſt 
A Statue ſtood, the work of Attic Art ; 

Its thin light drapery, caſt in fluid folds, 
Proclaim'd its antientry ; all ſave the head, 
Which ſtole (for Love is prone to gentle thefts) 
The features of NERINA ; yet that head; 

So perfect in reſemblance ; all its air 

So tenderly impaſſion'd ; to the trunk, 

Which Grecian ſkill had form'd, ſo aptly join'd, 
Pr1D1As himſelf might ſeem to have inſpir'd 
The chiſlel, brib'd to do the am'rous fraud. 
One graceful hand held forth a flow'ry wreath, 
The other preſt her zone; while round the baſe 
Dolphins, and Triton ſhells, and plants marine 


Proclaim'd, that Venus, riſing from the fea, 


Had veil'd in Flora's modeſt veſt her charms. 


Such was the Fane, and ſuch the Deity 
Who ſeem'd, with ſmile auſpicious, to inhale 
That incenſe which a tributary world 
From all its regions round her altar breath'd : 


And yet, when to the ſhrine ALCANDER led 


His 


| 
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His living Goddeſs, only with a ſigh, | 
And ſtarting tear, the ſtatue and the dome 
Reluctantly ſhe view'd. And © why,” ſhe cry'd, 
Why would my beſt Preſerver here erect 
& With all the fond idolatry of Love, 
« A Wretch's image whom his Pride ſhould ſcorn, 
& (For ſo his Country bids him). Drive me hence, 
« Tranſport me quick to Gallia's hoſtile ſhore, 
« Hoſtile to thee, yet not, alas! to her 
% Who there was meant to ſojourn: there, per- 

4 chance, 

te My Father, wafted by more proſp'rous dons 
«© Now mourns his Daughter loſt ; my Brother 

there 
& Perhaps now ſooths that venerable age 
He ſhould not ſooth alone. Vain thought! per- 

«© chance 
& Both periſh'd at Eſopus—do not buſh, 
ce Tt was not thou that lit the ruthleſs flame; 
te It was not thou; that, like remorſeleſs Cain, 
& Thirſted for Brother's blood: thy heart diſdains 
The ſavage imputation. Reſt thee there, 
e And, tho' thou pitieft, yet forbear to grace, 
4% A wretched Alien, and a Rebel deem'd, 
12 “ With 
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& With honors ill · beſeeming her to claim. 

My wiſh, thou know'ſt, was humble as my 
& ſtate; 

& IT only begg'd a little woodbine bower, 

c Where I might fit and weep, while all around 

6 The lilies and the blue bells hung their heads 

In ſeeming ſympathy.” © Does then the ſcene 

e Diſpleaſe ?*” the diſappointed lover cry'd ; 

* Alas! too much it pleaſes,” ſigh'd: the fair; 

* Too ſtrongly paints the paſſion which ſtern Fate 

* Forbids me to return; © Doſt thou then love 

“ Some happier youth? © No, tell thy generous 
« ſoul a%5 

« Indeed I do not.” More ſhe would have ſaid, 

But guſhing grief prevented. From the Fane 

Silent he led her; as from Eden's bower 

The Sire of Men his weeping Partner led, 

Leſs lovely, and leſs innocent than ſhe. 


Yet ſtill Al c Ax DER hop'd what laſt ſhe ſigh'd 
Spoke more than gratitude ; the War might end; 
Her Father might conſent ; for that alone 
Now ſcem'd the duteous barrier to his bliſs, 
Already had he ſent a faithful friend 
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To learn if France the reverend Exile held: 
That friend return'd not. Mean- while ev'ry ſun 
Which now (a year elaps'd) diurnal roſe 
Beheld her ſtill more penſive 4 inward Pangs, 
From grief's concealment, hourly ſeem'd to force 
Health from her cheek, and Quiet from her ſoul. 
ALc AN DER mourn'd the change, yet ſtill he 
hop'd ; 
For Love to Hope his flickering taper lends, 
When Reaſon with his ſteady torch retires : 
Hence did he try by ever-varying arts, 
And ſcenes of novel charm her grief to calm, 


Nor Md he not employ the Syren Powers 
Of Muſic and of Song; or Painting, thine, 
Sweet ſource of pure delight! But I record 
Thoſe arts alone, which form my ſylvan theme, 


At ſtated hours, full oft had he obferv'd, 
She fed with welcome grain the houſehold fowl 
That treſpaſt on his lawn; this wak'd a wiſh 
To give her feather'd fav'rites ſpace of land, 
And lake appropriate: in a neighb'ring copſe 
He plann'd the ſcene ; for there the cryſtal ſpring, 
That 
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That form'd his river, from a rocky cleft _ 

Firſt bubbling broke to day ; and ſpreading there 

Slept on its ruſhes. * Here, my delving hinds,” 

He cry'd, © ſhall ſoon the marſhy ſoil remove, 

&« And ſpread, in brief extent, a glittering Lake 

ce Chequer'd with ifles of verdure ; on yon Rock 

& A ſculptur'd River-God ſhall reſt his unn; 

& And thro? that urn the native fountain flow. 

Thy wiſh'd-for bower, NERIxA, ſhall adorn 

- © The ſouthern bank; the downy race, that ſwim 

c The lake, or pace the ſhore, with livelier 
. a . 

rc Yet no leſs rural, here will meet thy glance, 

Than flowers inanimate.” Full ſoon was ſcoopt 

The wat'ry bed, and ſoon, by margin green, 

And riſing banks, inclos'd ; the higheſt gave 

Site to a ruſtic fabric, ſhelving deep 

Within the thicket, and in front compos'd 

Of three unequal arches, lowly all 

The ſurer to expel the noontide glare, 

Yet yielding liberal inlet to the ſcene ; 

Woodbine with jaſmine careleſsly entwin'd 

Conceal'd the needful maſonry, and hung 

In free feſtoons, and veſted all the cell. 


Hence 
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Hence did the lake, the iſlands; and the rock, 
A living landſcape ſpread ; the feather'd fleet, 
Led by two mantling ſwans, at ev'ry creek 
Now touch'd, and now unmoor'd ; now on full 
ſail 

With pennons fpread and oary feet they ply'd 
Their vagrant voyage; and now, as if becalm'd, 
*T 'ween ſhore and ſhore at anchor ſeem'd to ſleep. 
Around thoſe ſhores the Fowl that fear the ſtream 
At random rove : hither hot Guinea ſends 
Her gadding troop ; here midſt his ſpeckled Dames 
The pigmy Chanticleer of Bantam winds 
His clarion ; while, ſupreme in glittering ſtate, 
The Peacock ſpreads his rainbow train, with ey 
Of ſapphire bright, irradiate each with gold. 
Mean-while from ev'ry ſpray the Ringdoves coo, 
The Linnets warble, captive none“, but lur'd 

By 


* See Rouſſeau's charming deſcription of the Garden 
of Julie, Nouvelle Eloiſe 4 partie. Lett. 11th. In conſe- 
quence of purſuing his idea, no birds are introduced into 
ALcanDeRr's Menagerie, but ſuch as are either domeſti- 
cated, or chuſe to viſit it for the ſecurity and food they 
find there. If any of my more delicate readers wiſh to 
have theirs ſtocked with rarer kind of ſowls, they mult 
invent a pictureſque Birg-cage for themſelyes.” 
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By food to haunt the umbrage: all the Glade 
Is Life, is Muſic, Liberty, and Love. | 


And is there now to Pleaſure or to Uſe 
One ſcene devoted in the wide domain 
Its Maſter has not poliſh'd ? Rumour ſpreads 
Its praiſes far, and many a ſtranger ſtops 
With curious eye to cenſure or admire. 

To all his Lawns are pervious; oft himſelf 
With courteous greeting will the critic hail, 
And join him in the circuit. Give we here 
(If Candour will with patient ear attend) 
The ſocial dialogue ALCANDER held 

With one, a Youth of mild yet manly mein, 
Who ſeem'd to taſte the beauties he ſurvey'd, 


« Little, I fear me, will a ſtranger's eye 


Find here to praiſe, where rich Vitruvian Art 


“Has rear'd no temples, no triumphal arcs; 


Where no Palladian bridges ſpan the ſtream, 
« But all js homebred Fancy.” „For that 


6 cauſe, 


And chiefly that,” the poliſh'd Youth reply'd, 
| © | view. 
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« | view each part with rapture. Ornament, 
When foreign or fantaftic, never charm'd 
« My judgment; here I tread on Britiſh ground; 
& With Britiſh annals alt I view accords. 
& Some Yorkift, or Lancaftrian Baron bold, 
To awe his vaffals, or to ſtem his foes, 
« Yon maſſy bulwark built: on yonder pile, 
te In ruin beauteous, I diſtinctly mark 
« 'The ruthleſs traces of ſtern Henk y*'s hand. 


« Yet,” cry'd ALCANDER, (interrupting mild 
The ſtranger's ſpeech) “ if ſo yon antient ſeat 
« Pride of my anceſtors, had mock'd repair, 
« And by Proportion's Greek or Roman laws 
6 'That pile had been rebuilt, thou wouldſt not 

c then, 
I truſt, have blam'd, if, there on Doric ſhafts. 
* A temple roſe ; if ſome tall obeliſł 
* O'ertopt yon grove, or bold triumphal arch 
*© Uſurpt my Caſtle's ſtation.” —# Spare me yet 
* Yon ſolemn Ruin,” the quick youth return'd, 
No mould'ring aqueduQ, no yawning crypt 
45 Sepulchral, will conſole me for its fate.” 
« ] mean 
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I mean not that,” the Maſter of the ſcene 
Reply'd ; ** tho” claſſic rules to modern piles 
Should give the juſt arrangement, ſhun we here 
« By thoſe to form our Ruins; much we own 
They pleaſe, when, by PAN IN 's pencil drawn, 
* Or darkly grav'd by PiRANEs!'s hand, | 
& And fitly might ſome Tuſcan garden grace; 

tc But Time's rude mace has here all Roman piles 
& Levell'd ſo low, that who, on Britiſh ground 

« Attempts the taſk, builds but a ſplendid lye 
Which mocks hiſtoric credence. Hence the 

5 cauſe 

% Why Saxon piles or Norman here prevail: 
Form they a rude, tis yet an Engliſh whole.“ 


ce And much I praiſe thy choice,” the ſtranger 
cry'd; 

ce Such chaſte ſelection fhames the common mode, 
% Which, mingling ſtructures of far diſtant times, 
Far diſtant regions, here, perchance, ereQs 
* A fane to Freedom, where her BxuTvus ſtands 
* In act to ſtrike the tyrant ; there a Tent, 
* With creſcent crown'd, with ſcymitars adorn'd, 


Meet for ſome BAJAZET; northward we turn, 
* And 
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* And lo! a pigmy Pyramid pretends 

« We tread the realms of PHARAon ; quickly 
* thence 

te Qur ſouthern ſtep preſents us heaps of ſtone 

* Rang'd in a Dxò᷑ ip circle. Thus from age 

To age, from clime to clime inceſſant borne, 

© Imagination flounders headlong on, 

& Till, like fatigu'd VILLARIO *, ſoon we find 

We better like a field.” * Nicely thy hand 

The childiſh landſcape touches,” cries his hoſt, 

% For Faſhion ever is a wayward child; 

* Yet ſure we might forgive Her faults like theſe, 

& Tf but in ſeparate or in ſingle ſcenes 

& She thus with Fancy wanton'd: Should I lead 

Thy ſtep, my Friend, (for our accordant taſtes 

© Prompt me to give thee that familiar name) 

* Behind this ſcreen of Elm, thou there might'ſt 
ce find ; 

te too had idly play'd the truant's part, 

& And broke the bounds of judgment.” © Lead 
cc me there,” 

Briſkly the Youth return'd, © for having prov'd 

* Thy 


* See Pope's Epiſtle to Lord Burlington, ver. 88. 
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Thy Epic Genius here, why not peruſe 

« 'Thy lighter Ode or Eclogue?” Smiling thence 
ALCANDER led him to the Woodbine bower 
Which laſt our Song deſcrib'd, who ſeated there, 
In ſilent tranſport view'd the lively ſcene. 


J ſee,” his hoſt reſum' d, my ſportive art 
& Finds pardon here; not ev'n yon claſſic form, 
4 Pouring his liquid treaſures from his vaſe, 
* 'Tho' foreign from the ſoil, provokes thy frown. * 
© Try we thy candor further: higher art, 
And more luxurious, haply too more vain, 
% Adorns yon ſouthern coppice.” On they paſt 
Thro' a wild thicket, till the perfum'd air 

Gave 


* It is hoped that, from the poſition of this River-God 
in the menagerie ; ſrom the ſituation of the buſts and 
vaſes in the flower-garden ; and that of the ſtatue in the 
conſervatory, the reader will deduce the following ge- 
neral-precept, ** that all adventitious ornaments of ſculp- 
ture ought either to be accompanied with a proper 
back-ground, (as the Painters term it) or introduced as 4 
part of architectural ſcenery ; and that when, on the 
contrary, they are placed in open lawns or parterres, 
according to the old mode, they become, like Antzus 
and Enceladus, mentioned 1 in the beginning of this hook, 
mere jcare-crows,” 
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Gave to another ſenſe its prelude rich 

On what the eye ſhould feaſt. But now the grove 

Expands ; and now the Roſe, the garden's Queen, 

Amidſt her blooming ſubjeQs* humbler charms, 

On ev'ry plot her crimſon pomp diſplays. 

Oh Paradiſe !”” the ent'ring youth exclaim'd, 

Groves whoſe rich trees weep odorous gums 
and balm, 

* Others whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with golden rind, 

© Hang amiable, Heſperian fables true, 

« If true, here only *.” Thus, in Milton's phraſe 

Sublime, the youth his admiration pour'd, 

While paſſing to the dome; his next ſhort ſtep 

Unveil'd the central flatue : * Heay'ns ! juſt 
6 Heav'ns, 

He cry'd, © tis my NE RINA.“ © Thine, mad 
« Youth ? 

4 Forego the word,” AL c ANDER ſaid, andpaus'd; 

His utterance fail'd; a thouſand claftring thoughts, 

And all of blackeſt omen to his peace, 

Recoil'd upon his brain, deaden'd all ſenſe, 


And at the ſtatue's baſe him headlong caſt, 
A life- 


* See Milton's Paradiſe Loft, book iv. ver. 248, &c. 
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A lifeleſs load of being.— Ve, whoſe hearts 

Are ready at Humanity's ſoft call 

To drop the tear, I charge you weep not yet, 

But fearfully ſuſpend the burſhng woe: 

NERINA's ſelf appears; the further iſle 

She, fate- directed, treads. Does ſhe too faint ? 

Would Heav'n ſhe could! it were a happy ſwoon 

Might ſoften her fixt form, more rigid now 

Than is her marble ſemblance. One ſtiff hand 

Lies leaden on her breaſt ; the other rais'd 

To heav'n, and half-way clench'd ; ſtedfaſt her 
eyes, | 

Yet viewleſs ; and her lips, which op'd to ſhriek, 

Can neither ſhriek nor cloſe : ſo might ſhe ſtand 

For ever: He, whoſe ſight caus'd the dread 
change, 

Tho' now he claſps her in his anxious arms, 

Fails to unbend one ſinew of her frame 1 


Tis ice; 'tis ſteel. But-ſee, Al c AN DER wakes; 


And waking, as by magic ſympathy, 

NERIN A whiſpers, © All is well, my friend; 

* *T was but a viſion; I may yet revive—— 
But ſtill his arm ſupports me; aid him, friend, 
| * And 


ec 
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% And bear me ſwiftly to my woodbine bower; 
* For there indeed I wiſh to breathe my laſt.” 


So ſaying, her cold cheek, and parched brow, 
Turn'd to a livid paleneſs ; her dim eyes 
Sunk in their ſockets ; ſharp contraction preſt 
Her temples, ears, and noſtrils: ſigns well known 
To thoſe that tend the dying. Both the youths 
| Perceiv'd the change; and had ftern Death himſelf 
Wayv'd his black banner viſual o'er their heads, 
It could not more appall. With trembling ſtep, 
And ſilent, both convey'd her to the bower. 


Her languid limbs there decently compos'd, 
She thus her ſpeech reſum'd: © Attend my words, 
. 6 Brave 


* Theſe lines are taken from the famous paſſage in 
Hippocrates in his book of Prognoſtics, which has been 
held fo accurately deſcriptive, that dying perſons are, 
from hence, uſually faid to have the facies Hippocratica. 
The paſſage is as follows: Pl; oa, 6p9aduer x3inu, 
rap. Cvumnlunitt;, dra uxge x) Emfaruire, x3 © M 
Thy dr &TEgappirn, x; 79 Wigua v ig vd pwilome, c 
Te x Tigildlayuiror & xagPanior ior, & T9 xeuun Te Evamai®- 
Tg97wag xAwgir Tt d Y H tin xy T0 7 Hb. 
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« Brave CLEoN! dear Ale AN DER ! generous 
Pair: | 

For both have tender intereſt in this heart 

« Which ſoon ſhall beat no more. That I am 
e thine 

c By a dear Father's juſt commands I own, 

© Much honour'd CLEO NI take the hand he gave, 

© And with it, Oh, if I could give my heart, 

Thou wert its worthy owner. All I can, 

© (And that preſerv'd with chaſteſt fealty) 

«© Duteous I give thee, CLRON, it is thine z 

Not ev'n this dear preſerver, e'er could gain 

More from my ſoul than Friendſhip—that be his; 

«© Yet let me own, what, dying, ſooths the pang, 

That, had thyſelf and duty ne'er been known, 

„He muſt have had my love.” She paus'd ;- and 
dropt | 

A ſilent tear; then preſt the Stranger's hand; 

Then bow'd her head upon Arc AN DER's breaſt, 

And “ bleſs them both, kind Heav'n!” ſhe pray'd 
and died. 


© And bleſt art thou,” cry'd CLT Ox, (in a voice 
Struggling with grief for utterance) bleſt to die 
; «& Fre 
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te Ere thou hadft queſtion'd me, and I perforce 
Had told a tale which muſt have ſent thy ſoul 
e In horror from thy boſom. Now it leaves 
&« A ſmile of peace upon thoſe pallid lips, 

e That ſpeaks its parting happy. Go, fair faint! 

Go to thy palm-crown'd father! thron'd in bliſs, 

© And ſeated by his fide, thou wilt not now 

„ Deplore the ſavage ſtroke that ſeabd his doom; 

Go hymn the Fount of Mercy, who, from ill 

% Educing good, makes ev'n à death like his, 

&* A life ſurcharg'd with tender woes like thine, 

The road to Joys eternal. Maid, farewell! 

& leave the cafket that thy virtues held 

© To Him whofe breaſt ſuſtains it; more belov'd, 

% Perhaps more worthy, yet not loving more 

Than did thy wretched CLEO.“ At the word 

He bath'd in tears the hand ſhe dying gave, 

Return d it to her ſide, and haſty roſe. 

ALCANDER, ſtarting from his trance of grief, 

Cry'd, © ſtay, I charge thee ſtay; © and ſhall he 
« ſtay,” a 

Crrox reply'd, © whoſe preſence ſtabb'd thy 
* peace ? 

5 Hear this before we part: That breathleſs Maid 

K | « Was 
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« Was daughter to a venerable Sage, 

„ Whom Boſton, when with peace and ſafety bleſt, 
* In rapture heard pour from his hallow'd tongue 
* Religion's pureſt diftates. Twas my chance, 
& In early period of our civil broils, 

To ſave his precious life: And hence the Sire 
& Did to my love his Daughter's charms conſign; 
© But, till the war ſhould ceaſe, if ever ceaſe, 

& Deferr'd our nuptials. Whither ſhe was ſent 

& In ſearch of ſafety, well, I truſt, thou know'ſt ; 
« He meant to follow; but thoſe ruthleſs flames, 
% That ſpar'd nor friend nor foe, nor ſex nor age, 
« Involy'd the village, where on ſickly couch 

« He lay confin'd, and whither he had fled 

& Awhile to ſojourn. There (I ſee thee ſhrink) 
«© Was he that gave NERINA being burnt | 

« Burnt by thy Countrymen l to Aſhes burnt ! 

* Fraternal hands and chriſtian lit the flame.— 

0 Oh thou haſt cauſe to ſhudder. I meanwhile 
* With his brave ſon a diſtant warfare wag' d; 

* And him, now I have found the prize I ſought, 
* And finding loſt, I haſten to rejoin ; 
Vengeance and glory call me.” At the word, 
Not fiercer does the Tigreſs quit her cave 


To 
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'To ſeize the hinds that robb'd her of her young, 
Than he the Bower. © Stay, I conjure thee, 
* ſtay,” 
ALCANDER cry'd, but ere the word was ſpoke. 
CLrEoON was ſeen no more. © Then be it ſo,” 
The youth continu'd, claſping to his heart 
The beauteous corſe, and ſmiling as he ſpoke, 
(Yet ſuch a ſmile as far out- ſorrows tears) 
Now thou art mine entirely——Now no more 
&* Shall Duty dare diſturb us Love alone 
© But hark! he comes again—Away, vain fear! 
T was but the fluttering of thy feather'd flock. 
& True to their cuſtom'd hour, behold they troop 
From iſland, grove, and lake. Ariſe, my Love, 
“Extend thy hand- Ib lift it, but it falls. 
„Hence then, fond fools, and pine! NRRIN A'; 
4% hand 
&« Has loſt the power to feed you. Hence and die.” 


Thus plaining, to his lips the icy palm 
He lifted, and with ardent paſſion kiſt, 
Then cry'd in agony, © on this dear hand, 
Once tremblingly alive to Love's ſoft touch, 
* I hop'd to ſeal my faith: This thought awak'd 


K 2 Another 
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Another fad ſoliloquy, which they, 
Whoe'er have lov'd, will from their hearts ſupply, 
And they who have not will but hear and fmile. 


And let them ſmile, but let the ſcorners learn 
There is a ſolemn luxury in grief 
Which they ſhall never taſte; well known to thoſe, 
And only thoſe, in Solitude's deep gloom 
Who heave the ſigh ſincerely : Fancy there 
Waits the fit moment; and, when Time has 

calm'd 

The firſt o'erwhelming tempeſt of their woe, 
Piteous ſhe ſteals upon the mourner's breaſt 
Her precious balm to ſhed : Oh, it has power, 
Has magic power to ſoften and to ſooth, 
Thus duly miniſter'd. ALcanDEx felt 
The charm, yet not till many a ling'ring moon 
Had hung upon her zenith o'er his couch, 
And heard his midnight wailings. Does he ſtray 
But near the fated temple, or the bower ? 
He feels a chilly monitor within, 
Who bids him pauſe. Does he at diſtance view 
His grot ? 'tis darken'd with NRIxN As ſtorm 
Ev'n at the blaze of noon. Yet there are walks 
| The 
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The loſt one never trod, and there are ſeats 

Where he was never happy by her ſide, 

And theſe he till can ſigh in. Here at length, 

As if by chance, kind Fancy brought her aid, 

When wand'ring thro' a grove of ſable yew, 

Rais'd by his anceſtors ; their Sabbath-path 

Led thro” its gloom, what time too dark a ſtole 

Was o'er Religion's decent features drawn 

By Puritanic zeal. Long had their boughs 

Forgot the ſheers; the ſpire, the holy ground 

They baniſh'd by their umbrage. What if 
6 here,” 

Cry'd the ſweet Soother, in a whiſper ſoft, 

Some open ſpace were form'd, where other 
„ ſhades, 

« Yet all of ſolemn ſort, Cypreſs and Bay 

« Funereal, penſive Birch its languid arms 

* 'That droops, with waving Willows deem'd to 
&© weep, 

« And ſhiv'ring Aſpens mixt their varied green; 

* What if yon trunk, ſhorn of its murky creſt, 

% Reveal'd the ſacred Fane ?” ALcAanDER heard 

The Charmer ; ev'ry accent ſeem'd his own, 

So much they touch'd his heart's ſad uniſon. 

| «6 Yes, 


Ng 
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* Yes, yes,” he cry'd, © Why not behold it all? 

That bough remoy'd ſhews me the very vault 

* Where my NERINA ſleeps, and where, when 
“ Heav'n 


In pity to my plaint the mandate ſeals, ; 

* My duſt with her's ſhall mingle.” Now his 
hinds, : 

Call'd to the taſk, their willing axes wield ; 

Joyful to ſee, as witleſs of the cauſe, 

Their much-lov'd Lord his ſylvan arts reſume. 

And next, within the centre of the gloom, 

A ſhed of twiſting roots and living moſs, 

With ruſhes thatch'd, with wattled oziers lin'd, 

He bids them raiſe *; it ſeem'd a Hermit's cell; 

Yet 


If this building is found to be in its right poſition, 
ſtructures of the ſame kind will be thought improperly 
placed when ſituated, as they frequently are, on an 
eminence commanding an extenſive ptoſpect. I have 
either ſeen or heard of one of this kind, where the 
builder ſeemed to be ſo much convinced of its incon- 
gruity, that he endeavoured to atone for it by the fal- 
lowing ingenious motto : 

Deſpicere unde queas alios, paſſimque videre 

Errare, atque viam palanteis quzrere vitæ. 

Luc. lib. u. v. 9. 
| But 
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Yet void of hour-glaſs, ſcull, and maple diſh, 

Its mimic garniture: ALCANDER's taſte 

Diſdains to trick with emblematic toys 

The place where He and Melancholy mean 

To fix NERINA's buft, her genuine buſt, 

The model of the marble. There he hides, 

Cloſe as a Miſer's gold, the ſculptur'd clay; 

And but at early morn and lateſt eve 

Unlocks the fimple ſhrine, and heaves a ſigh ; 

Then does he turn, and thro' the glimm'ring 

glade 

Caſt a long glance upon her houſe of death; 

'Then views the buſt again, and drops a tear. 

Is this idolatry, ye ſage ones, ſay ? 

Or, if ye doubt, go view the num'rous train 

Of poor and fatherleſs his care conſoles ; 

The ſight will tell thee, he that dries their tears ; 
| . Has 


But it may be faid, that real Hermitages are frequently 
ſound on high mountains. Yet there the difficulty 
of acceſs gives that idea of retirement, not eaſily to 
be conveyed by imitations of them in a garden ſcene, 
without much accompanying ſhade and that Jowneſs 
of fituation, which occaſions a ſecluſion from all gay 
objects. 
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Has unſeen angels hov'ring o'er his head, 
Who leave their heav'n to ſee him ſhed his own, 


Here cloſe we, ſweet SIMPLICITY |! the tale, 
And with it let us yield to youthful bards 
'That Dorian reed we but awak'd to voice 
When Fancy prompted, and when Leiſure ſmil'd ; 
Hopeleſs of general praiſe, and well repaid, 
If they of claſſic ear, unpalld by rhime, | 
Whom. changeful papſe. can pleaſe, and numbers 
| free, 
Accept our ſong with candour. They perchance, 
Led by the Muſe to ſolitude and ſhade, 
May turn that Art we ſing to ſoothing uſe, 
At this ill-omen'd hour, when Rapine rides 
In titled triumph; when Corruption waves 
Her banners broadly in the face of day, 
And ſhews th indignant world the hoſt of ſlaves 
She turns from Honour's ſtandard. Patient, there, 
Yet not deſponding, ſhall the ſons of Peace 
Await the day, when, ſmarting with his wrongs, 
Old England's Genius wakes ; when with him 
wakes 
That plain Integrity, Contempt of gold, 
Diſdain 
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Diſdain of flav'ry, liberal Awe of rule, 

Which fixt the rights of People, Peers, and Prince, 
And on them founded the majeſtic pile | 
Of BrrT18H FREEDOM; bade fair Also riſe 

The ſcourge of tyrants ; ſovereign of the ſeas; 
And arbitreſs of empires. Oh return, 

Ye long-loſt train of Virtues! ſwift return 

To fave ('tis ALB ION prompts your Poet's prayer) 
Her Throne, ker Altars, and her laureat Bowers. 


THE END. 
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F E W Poems, in the courſe'of their compoſi- 
tion, have been laid aſide and reſumed more caſu- 
ally, or, in conſequence, publiſhed more lei- 
ſurely, than the foregoing; on which account, 
while it does not pretend to the Horatian merit 
of a nine-years ſcrutiny under the correQing hand 
of its Author, it will not thence, he may perhaps 
hope, be found to have that demerit which ariſes 
from ill-conneQed parts and an indigeſted plan. 
For, as a ſcheme was formed for the whole four 
books before even the firſt was written; and as 
that ſcheme has ſince been purſued with very 
little, if any deviation, it is preſumed that the three 
latter books will be found ſtrictly conſonant with 
the general principles advanced in the former ; 
which, as it contained the principles, and ended 
epiſodically with a kind of hiſtoric deduction of 
the riſe and progreſs of the Art, might have been 


conſidered in the light of an entire work, (as the 
adyertiſement 


«, 
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advertiſement before it hinted) had the EI 
books been never written. | 


However, as the whole deſign is at length com- 
pleted, it may not be amiſs to give in this piece a 
ſhort analyſis of the ſeveral books, in their order, 
to ſhew their connection one with another; and 
to obviate a few objections which have been made 
to certain parts of each, by ſome perſon; whoſe 
opinions I highly reſpe& ; objections which I flat- 
ter myſelf might ariſe from their having examined 
thoſe parts ſeparately, as the ſeparate publication 
of the books neceſſarily led them to do; and 
which, perhaps, had they ſeen the whole toge- 
ther, they would not have found of ſo much im- 
portance. 


I. The firſt book, as I have ſaid, contains the 


general Principles of the Art, which are ſhewn to 


be no other than thoſe which conſtitute Beauty in 
the ſiſter art of Landſcape Painting; Beauty 


which reſults from a well-choſen variety of curves, 


in contradiſtinction to that of Architecture, which 
arzſes from a judicious ſymmetry of right lines, 
and 
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and which is there ſhewn to have afforded the 
principle on which that formal diſpoſition of Gar- 
den Ground, which our anceſtors borrowed from 
the French and Dutch, proceeded. A principle 


never adopted by Nature herſelf, and therefore 


conſtantly to be avoided by thoſe whoſe buſineſs 
it is to embelliſh Nature. 


I know of no objeQtion that has been made to 
any thing that I have aſſerted on this head, ex- 
cept to that part in which I have exploded Viſtas 
and Avenues, which, it has been ſaid, have in 
themſelves a conſiderable ſhare of intrinſic beauty. 
I am myſelf far from denying this; J only aſſert 
that their beauty is not pictureſque beauty; and 
therefore, that it is to be rejected by thoſe who 
follow pictureſque principles. It is architectural 
beauty, and accords only with architeQural 


works. Where the Artiſt follows thoſe principles, 


viſtas. are certainly admiſſible ; and the French, 
who have ſo long followed them, have therefore 
not improperly (though one cannot help ſmiling at 
the title) given us in their Dictionary of Sciences, 

an article of Architecture du Fardinage. But did 
| | Gaſpar 
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Gaſpar Pouſſin, or Claude Lorrain, ever copy 
theſe beauties on their canvas? Or would they 
have produced a pictureſque effect by their means 
if they had? I think this ſingle conſideration will 
mduce every perſon of common taſte to allow 
that theſe two principles oppoſe one another, and 
that, whenever they appear together, they offend 
the eye of the beholder by their heterogeneous 
beauty : If therefore viſtas are ever to be admitted, 
or rather to be retained, it is only where they 
form an approach to ſome ſuperb manſion, ſo ſitu- 
ated, that the principal proſpe& and ground al- 
lotted to pictureſque improvement lie entirely on 
the other ſide ; ſo much ſo, that the two different 
modes of planting can never appear together from 
any given point of view; and this is the utmoſt 
that I can concede on this ſubject. | 


II. The pictureſque principle being thus eſta- 
bliſhed in the firſt book, as well by proofs of its 
beauty when followed, as of the deformity which 
reſults from its being deſerted, the ſecond book 
proceeds to a more practical diſcuſſion of the ſub- 
ject, but confines itſelf to one point only, the diſ- 

| poſition 
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poſition of the ground-plan, and, that very mate- 
rial buſineſs immediately united with it, the proper 
diſpoſition and formation of the paths and fences. 
The neceſlity of attending conſtantly to the curvi- 
linear principle is firſt ſhewn, not only in the for- 
mation of the ground-plan, with reſpect to its ex- 
ternal boundary, but in its internal ſwellings and 
ſinkings, where all abruptneſs or angular appear- 
ances are as much to be avoided as in the form of 
the outline that ſurrounds the whole. 


The pathways or walks are next conſidered, 
and that peculiar curve recommended for their 
imitation which is ſo frequently found in common 
roads, foot-paths, &c. and which being caſually 


produced appear to be the general curve of na- 
ture. | 


The reſt of the book is employed in minutely 
deſcribing the method of making ſunk fences, and 
other neceſſary diviſions of the pleaſure-ground or 
lawn from the adjacent field or park ; a part of the 
art which is of moſt eſſential conſequence, and 

; which 
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which is frequently very diffieult both to deſi 1 
and execute. 


The dryneſs of this part of the ſubject led me 
to enliven the book with a concluding Epiſode, 
and alſo to throw inte other places of it as much 
as I could of poetical embelliſhment ; in one in- 
ſtance perhaps improperly, becauſe I have found it 
has generally been blamed. It is the apoſtrophe 
which I have made to the Genius or Muſe of 
Painting, when I am about to teach the beſt colour 
for concealing upright fences. It has been ſaid, 
© Why all this parade about daubing a rail?“ 
Now, though I believe I might defend myſelf by 
the practice of my Maſters in DidaQic Poetry, 
who frequently by ſuch apoſtrophes endeavour to 
beſtow conſequence on little matters, to which 
they think it neceſſary to call the attention, yet I 
rather chuſe to give the objection its full force, and 
promiſe to ſoften the paſſage in the next edition; 
taking leave, however, here to aſſert in proſe, that 
it is highly neceſſary to obſerve the rule in queſ- 
tion; ; becauſe if ſuch means be not taken for con- 

cealment, 
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cealment, fences of that kind create much defor- 
mity in the general ſcene. 


III. The TrirD Book proceeds to add natural 
ornament to that ground-plan which the ſecond 
book had aſcertained, in its two capital branches, 
Wood and Water. 


The formation of the outline and poſition of the 
latter might indeed have been treated in the for- 
mer book: But as Water, though the greateſt 
ornament of any rural ſcene, is certainly but an 
ornament, inaſmuch as the ſcene may exiſt with- 
out it; and as there are many beautifully-adorned 
Places where this additional grace cannot be pro- 
duced, I thought proper to conſider it only as an 
adjundt. Somebody has ſaid (perhaps rather 
quaintly, yet certainly not without good meaning) 
that water is the eye, and wood the eye - brow of 
nature; and if ſo, there is ſurely no impropriety 
in treating the two features together. Certain jt 
is, that, when united, they contribute more than 
any thing elſe to what may be called Scenical Ex- 

L preſſion, 
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| preſſion, without which the pictureſque Beauty 
we treat of loſes much of its value. 


With reſpe&@ to the judicious arrangement of 
Wood, conſidered ſeparately, I treat it under two 
diſtin heads, that of planting it with a view of 
concealing defects, and introducing beauty in their 
place; and for the purpoſe of ornamenting the 
opener lawns. On the former of theſe I am 
more diffuſe, becauſe it is a ſubje& which admits 
of preciſe rules. On the latter, as it is the peculiar 
province of Taſte, and depends chiefly on the eye 
of the Planter, who muſt neceſſarily vary his mode 
of planting as peculiar ſituations vary, more could 
not be ſaid with propriety : For, where the only 
thing needful is to avoid formality, and to treat 
Nature (as Mr. Pope excellently expreſſes it) | 

like a modeſt fair, 

Not over dreſs, nor leave her wholly bare, 
explicit rules rather tend to miſlead than to direct. 
I have, however, ventured to. preſcribe a few 
material precepts which are incapable of being 
miſapplied; and if to theſe be added, what I have 


ſaid in the firſt book concerning the falſe taſte 
| of 
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of planting diſtances, I am in hopes I ſhall not 
be thought to have treated this part of my * 
ſuperficially, 


For I would wiſh my reader to conſider that the 
Plan of this Poem differs very materially in one 
reſpe& from that of the Georgics of Virgil; and 
when I ſpeak merely of Plan, I may hope, without 
appearing arrogant, to bring them to a compariſon. 
His four books treat of four diſtin ſubjeQs 
Tillage, Planting, Breeding of Cattle, and Bees. 
He has no introductory book which treats of the 
general Art of Agriculture: Whereas this Poem, 
as appears from the analyſis here given, employs 
the firſt book entirely on that general ſubjeQ, of 
which the three following are to be conſidered only 
as illuſtrations and amplifications : Where there- 
fore that book had ſufficiently explained any topic, 
more could not be added in any ſucceeding one 
without tautology. And this, I hope, will ſuffi- 
cently obviate the objection which has been made 
to this part of the third book, 
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As to the ſecond general topic, Water, as I have 
heard no objections made to what I have there 
aſſerted, and believe every aſſertion conſonant to 
the general principles of the art, I ſhall here add 
nothing. Yet in the little Epiſode at the end of 
it, I have been frequently queſtioned whom TI 
meant by LIGEA; and it has been thought that I 
ought not to have run away with one of Virgil's 
Sea-Nymphs *, to tranſport her into an Engliſh 
inland ſcene. There is ſome weight in this objec- 
tion; and to ſhew that I think ſo, I will here diſ- 
cover what I have hitherto kept as a ſort of ſecret. 
'The lines, where this Nymph is mentioned, were 
written in a very retired grove belonging to Mr. 
Frederic Montagu, who has long honoured me 
with his friendſhip, where a little clear trout- 
ſtream (dignified perhaps too much by the name of 
a River) gurgles very deliciouſly. The name of 
this ſtream is the Lin, and the ſpring itſelf riſes 

but 


* Drymoque, Zanthoque, Ligeaque, Phyllodoceque. 
Ge ok. iv. ver. 336. 
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but a little way from his plantations f. I ſeem to 
find myſelf aſked here pretty abruptly, Why then 
did you not call your Nymph Linz a? I will own 
the truth. I had reſolved, when I firſt planned 
my Poem, to bring no inſfances of any individual 
ſcene : For I thought the nature of its compoſi- 
tion, as it excluded particular ſatire, would not, 
with more propriety admit of particular panegyric; 
and therefore, by a ſlight alteration in the name, 
and by ſome other as ſlight deviations from the 
ſcenery, I cautiouſly maſked the Naiad in queſtion. 


I will here give the reader another inſtance of 
fimilar caution : Finding, in the ſame book, occa- 
ſion to explode the too great fondneſs for exotic 
plants, I thought that the moſt poetical way of 
doing it was to exhibit an inſtance ſomewhat in 
the ſame manner in which Virgil introduces his 


old Corycian Gardener : But to prevent all poſſible 
application, 


+ At Papplewick, in Nottinghamſhire, on the edge 
of the Foreſt of Sherwood. The village itſelf has not 
been without poetical notice before, Ben Johnſon having 
taken ſome of his perſone dramatis from it, in his un- 
finiſhed Paſtoral Comedy, called The Sad Shepherd. 
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application, as I thought, I laid my fcene on the 
banks of the remote Swale, where I imagined the 
taſte for exotics had not yet reached, or at leaſt 
had not yet been carried to any exceſs; yet I have 
| been ſince told, that the neighbourhood imme- 
diately pointed out a certain very worthy Gentle- 
man as the undoubted object of my ſatire, whoſe 
- improvements I had never ſeen, nor even heard, 
that, from the inclemency of the climate, his 
plantations had ever ſuffered in the way that I 
have deſcribed. I have, therefore, only to deſire 
that my readers, now poſſeſſed of one of my 
ſecrets, would ſubſtitute an N for a G where the 
name LiGEA occurs; and that the reſpeQable 
Gentleman, now acquainted with the other, would 
acquit me of any premeditated ridicule on his 
ſubject. 


IV. FaQitious or artificial ornaments, in con- 
tradiſtinction to natural ones laſt treated, form the 
general ſubject of the FouRTH Book, and con- 
clude the plan. By theſe is meant not only every 
ad which the art borrows from architecture; 

but 


F 
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but thoſe ſmaller pieces of ſeparate ſcenery appro- 
priated either to ornament or uſe, which do not 
make a neceſſary part of the whole; and which, 
if admitted into it, would frequently occaſion a lit- 
tleneſs ill · ſuiting with that unity and ſimplicity 
which ſhould ever be principally attended to in an 
extenſive pleaſure-ground. 


Though this ſubje& was in itſelf as ſuſceptible 
of poetical. embelliſhment as any that preceded it, 
and much more ſo than theſe contained in the ſe- 
cond book ; yet I was apprehenſive that deſcrip- 
tive poetry, however varied, might pall when 
continued through ſo long a poem; and therefore, 
by interweaving a tale with the general theme, I 
have given the whole a narrative, and in ſome 
places a dramatic caſt. The idea was new, and 1 
found the execution of it ſomewhat difficult: How- 
ever, if I have ſo far ſucceeded as to have con- 
veyed, thro” the medium of an intereſting ſtory, 
thoſe more important principles of taſte which 
this part of my ſubje& required, and if thoſe rules 


only are omitted which readily reſult from ſuch as. 
I have. 
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I have deſcriptively given; if the judicious place 
and arrangement of thoſe artificial forms, which 
give the chief embelliſhment to a finiſhed garden- 
ſcene, be diſtinaly noticed, I am not without hope 
that this concluſion will be thought (as Sir Henry 
Wotton ſaid of Milton's juvenile Poems at the end 
of a miſcellany) to leave the reader in ſome ſmall 
degree con la bocca dulce. 


With reſpe& to the criticiſms, which may be 
made on this laſt book, there is one ſo likely to 
come from certain readers, that I am inclined to 
anticipate it; and taking for granted that it will be 
ſaid to breathe t6o much' of the ſpirit of party, to 
return the following ready anſwer: The word 
Party, when applied to thoſe men, who, from 
private and perſonal motives, compoſe either a 
majority or minority in a houſe of parliament, or 
to thoſe who out of it, on ſimilar principles, ap- 
prove or condemn the meaſures of any adminiſtra- 
tion, is certainly in its place: But in a matter of 
ſuch magnitude as the preſent American War, in 
which the deareft intereſts of mankind are con- 

| cerned, 
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cerned, the puny term has little or no meaning. If; 
however, it be applied to me on this occaſion, I 
ſhall take it with much complacency, conſcious 
that no ſentiment appears in my Poem which does 
not prove its author to be of THE PARTY or 


HumMANITY. i 


The whole of the Plan being now explained, I 
might here finiſh, did not a general objection re- 
main which I have heard made to the ſpecies of 
Verſification in which I choſe to compoſe it. I 
muſt, therefore, beg the reader's patience while 
I inform him why I preferred blank verſe to rhyme 
on this occaſion. 


When I firſt had the ſubject in contemplation, 

I found it admitted of two very different modes of 
compoſition : One was that of the regular Didac- 
tic Poem, of which the Georgics of Virgil afford 
ſo perfect an example; the other that of the pre- 
ceptive epiſtolary eſſay, the model of which Ho- 
race has given in his Epiſtles Ad Auguſium & ad 
Piſones.' I balanced ſometime which of theſe I 
. ſnould 
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ſhould adopt, for both had their pecnliar merit. 
The former opened à more ample field for pictu- 
reſque deſcription and poetical embelliſnment; tie 
latter was more calculated to convey exact precept 
in coneiſe phraſe*, The one furniſhed better 
means of illuſtrating my ſubject, and the other of 
defining it; the former admitted thoſe ornaments 
only which reſulted from lively imagery and figura- 
tive diction, the latter ſeemed. rather to require 
the ſeaſoning of wit and ſatire ; this therefore, 
appeared beſt calculated to expoſe falſe taſte, and 
that to elucidate the true. But falſe taſte, on 
this ſubject, had been ſo inimitably ridiculed by 
Mr. Pope, in his Epiſtle to Lord Burlington, that 
it ſeemed to preclude all other authors (at leaſt it 
precluded me) from touching it after him; and 
| | | therefore, 

* See Mr. Pope's account of his de/ign in writing the 
Eſſay on Man, in which the peculiar merit of that Way, 
in which he fo greatly excelled, is moſt happily explained. 
He choſe, as he ſays, © Verſe, and even Rhyme, for two 
reaſons: Verſe, becauſe precepts, ſo written, ſtrike more 
ſtrongly, and are retained more eaſily: Rhyme, becauſe 


it expreſſes arguments or inſtructions more conciſely than 
even Prole itſelf.“ 
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therefore, as he had left much unſaid on that part 
of the art on which it was my purpoſe principally 
to enlarge, I thought the Didactic method not 
only more open but more proper for my attempt. 
This matter once determined, I did not hefitate as 
to my choice between blank verſe and rhyme z 
becauſe it clearly appeared, that numbers of the 
moſt varied kind were moſt proper to illuſtrate a 
ſubje& whoſe every charm ſprings from variety, and 
which painting Nature, as ſcorning control, ſhould 
employ a verſification for that end as unfettered as 
Nature itſelf. Art at the ſame time, in rural im- 
provements, pervading the province of Nature, 
unſeen and unfelt, ſeemed to bear a ſtriking ana- 
logy to that ſpecies of verſe, the harmony of 
which reſults from meaſured quantity and varied 
| cadence, without the too ſtudied arrangement of 
final ſyllables, or regular return of conſonant ſounds. 
I was, notwithſtanding, well aware, that by chooſ- 
ing to write in blank verſe, I ſhould not court 
popularity, becauſe I perceived it was growing 
much out vogue; but this reaſon, as may be ſup- 
poſed, did not weigh much with a writer, who 

meant 


Ot. 
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meant to combat Faſhion in the very theme he 
intended to write upon; and who was alſo con- 
winced that a mode of Engliſh verſification, in 
which ſo many good poems, with Paradiſe Loſt at 
their head, have been written, could either not 
long continue unfaſhionable ; or if he did, that 
Faſhion had ſo compleatly deſtroyed "Taſte, it 
would not be worth any writer's while, who aimed 
at more than the reputation of the day, to endea- 
vour to amuſe the public. | 


